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MOTHER... 


don't let your child 


be nicknamed "Skinny! 








OTHER you want your child to 

go through life on an equal basis 

with others. You don’t want him 
to be handicapped. You want him to 
hold his own in play, in sports, in his 
studies. You want him to be attrac- 
tive physically. You don’t want to be 
humiliated by having him nick-named 
“Skinny.” 

Nothing worries parents more than 
children who are not quite up to par 
but you need not be discouraged. 
There’s a way to build up your child 
without doctoring him with unpleas- 
ant pills and medicine. You can do 
it by a method that is natural and 
appetizing and which will appeal to 
one of his most urgent cravings.... 
the craving for sweets. 


Delicious Chocolate 
Health Food 


More than 25 years ago a famous 
dietician conceived the idea of blend- 
ing the vital mineral requirements of 
the body with chocolate, forming a 
highly palatable health food that was 
not only pleasant to eat but readily 
assimilable. The product was called 
Pankoka and distributed largely to the 
medical profession. In the years that 
have passed hundreds of physicians 
have prescribed Pankoka in their pri- 
vate practise and have found it mar- 
vellously beneficial in all cases of 
undernourishment, anemia and other 
ailments resulting from a general run 
down or nervous condition. 

Pankoka is rich in iron, calcium, 
phosphorous, magnesium and other im- 
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portant minerals which are vital to 
robust health. It also contains vitamin 
A and “Sunshine” vitamin D. 

Our files are filled with hundreds of 
letters attesting the wonderful results 
obtained from this delicious health 
food. Start your child on Pankoka to- 
day and you’ll be amazed at the general 
improvement in his health. Pankoka 
supplies mineral and vitamin deficien- 
cies that are responsible for lack of 
appetite, lack of weight, constipation, 
anemia, indigestion and other dietary 
ailments. 


Solves the Candy- 
Craving Problem 


Pankoka may be eaten as a confec- 
tion with very good results, but in most 
cases it is better to dissolve it in hot 
milk and serve as a beverage. It should 
be taken three times a day, substitut- 
ing it for tea, coffee or cocoa. Thou- 
sands of grateful mothers swear by 
Pankoka because it is so beneficial for 
children. They serve Pankoka instead 
of candy, thus satisfying the child’s 
natural craving for sweets and at the 
same time building up 
stronger, healthier lit- 
tle bodies. 


Special Offer. . . 


Clip the coupon be- 
low, fill it out and mail 
it to us. We will then 
send a 32 page booklet 
about your health with 
a special credit deal of 
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HEALTH BOOK 
FREE 


a one dollar package FREE! Try 
Pankoka for some time and see the 
benefits of abounding health. Act 
NOWw— 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. If 
for any reason Pankoka does not help 
you—if it does not do all you hope for 
and expect, we will gladly refund your 
money. Any authorized Pankoka deal- 
er will do the same if you are not 
satisfied. 


Read What These 
Doctors Say 


DR. C. A. BISCHOFF, Parkton, Md., stated: 
“T am getting very satisfactory results from 
Pankoka and will recommend it whenever the 
opportunity presents. Send Pankoka as soon 
as possible; am starting another patient on it.” 


Dr. N. S. HANOKA, New York, stated: “I 
found Pankoka very useful in all cases of poor 
assimilation, undernourished conditions, and 
weak digestion.” 


DR. J. PHOUTRIDES, Denver, Col., spe 
cializing in tuberculosis (Denver Clinic), stated: 
“I am overjoyed at discovering a food like 
Pankoka. Its results are wonderful.” 
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pILLS AND CONGRESS 


Weex is constantly talking about Congress- 
iia bills in the legislative “hopper.”” My 
says et a neupes a2 “receptacle for 
feeding any material, as.to a machine, so I suppose 
the ¢ apt enough. But what does it mean? 
Can any Senator or Representative get up at any 
time and introduce a bill gt 5 Ay ys ow does 
he go about it? Does his bill have to be seconded? 
In other words, could News-WeEEx briefly describe— 
for the benfit of myself and your other uninformed 
reader-voters—what is the procedure when a bill is 
‘ ? I understand that bills involving the 
appropriation of money must be started in the House, 
but beyond that I know nothing. 


so much going on at Washington every day 
that is of immense importance to every United States 
citizen, I think it is well for the voters to know as 
much as possible about the way our country’s business 
is transacted. News-WeeExk does such a good job in 
keeping me informed of the daily run of events that 
it seems only natural to turn to you with this little 
query. My thanks if you can help me out. 


Marcareta K. Wuirte 
Darien, Conn. 


Editorial Note: Important bills are usually drafted 
by an appropriate committee (often with the aid of ad- 
ministration officials), introduced from the floor by the 
committee chairman, and referred to the committee 
fora report. However, any member of Congress may 
introduce a bill. If it is a public bill (one of import- 
ance to the nation or a large section of it,) he hands 
draft of it or a petition for it to the presiding officer 
‘oe pee, in oe wt Ry x, is a private bill 

, bills conferring medals and citations, 9 4 
he hands it to the clerk. _ 


Bills, petitions for bills and Presidential recom- 
¢ are then referred to appropriate com- 
mittees. Many bills die there, never being reported 
out. Minor measures receive cursory examination. 
Important bills are examined carefully and sometimes 
so completely redrafted that the name is the only 
recognizable feature. 


A bill is then reported out,—favorably, amended or 
; @ report may be delayed indefinitely, or 
the bill may never be reported. cause of the vol- 
ume and complexity of legisiation before Congress, 
the-committee report is usually followed without de- 
bate in all but important bills. Important measures, 
of course, are often hotly debated and sometimes 
before a vote is taken. 


Abill passed by one house of Congress goes through 
the same steps in the other. However, if it is amended, 
cither in committee or on the floor, and then passed: 
it must go back for reconsideration to the house in 
which it originated. If that branch refuses to adopt 
the bill, a conference committee, consisting of 
members from both House and Senate, meets, dis- 
cusses differences, and returns a conference report 
- —_ house. This must be adopted or rejected as 


Passed bills then go to the President for signat 
or veto, Signed bills are sent to the Goceutnay cal 
for publication. Vetoed bills are returned to the 
house in which they originated. 


sa 


IAURELS REJECTED 


Lam sorry I cannot accept the laurels tendered in 
yum miticle on “White Juries’ in your issue of May 
The fact is that I am not counsel of record in the 
case. Counsel of record are J. Weston Allen, 
\ Attorney General of Massachusetts, and Butler 
of the Boston Bar, president of the Boston 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
wan of Colored People. Edward P. Lovett, of the 
the Bar, and I are unofficially associated with 
case. We obtained the evidence of grand jury 
on in Virginia, were present at the argu- 

ment before Judge Lowell, but look no part in it. 


The original idea of the Stipulati oped 
pulation devel be- 
tween Mr. Allen and S. D. Bacigalupo, Assistant At- 
General of Massachusetts. There was no idea of 
Setting a trap for anybody. It was merely a matter of 
bn to both sides to expedite the hearing and 
had €xpense. Since the Commonwealth of Virginia 
jury dh Possibility of refuting our evidence of grand 
re discrimination, and Messrs. Allen and Wilson had 
Te amility of disputing the identity of Crawford, 
. Sagred was made. Mr. Allen agreed not to con- 
P issue of Crawford’s identity in exchange for 
Stipulation covering the grand jury discrimination. 


like to bear witness to the candor with 
Virginia authorities faced the facts, and 
ional courtesies which Mr. Allen, Mr. Lov- 
received at their hands. Such candor and 
courtesies lead me to have new faith in 
tion of justice in that section of 
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Washington, D. c. 


Cuartes H. Houston 
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DOUGLAS INDICATES: The Director of 
the Budget, Lewis Douglas, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, William H. Woodin, appear 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to propose various methods of raising 
funds to finance President Roosevelt’s indus- 
trial and public works program.—(See page 
5). (International). 

LONG TAXI RIDE: Arthur Kurth,. New 
York taxicab driver, arrives in Chicago with 
two Moroccans dressed in red fezzes and 
white robes. They hailed him on Broadway 
and asked to be taken to the Century of 
Progress. On arrival in Chicago 54 hours 
later, they paid him $150 fare and $5 tip. “I 
think I got a good proposition here,” said 
Mr. Kurth on returning to New York, “there’s 
30 more Moroccans coming over on the next 
ship.”—(See page 8). (International). 

MITCHELL TRIAL: The former head of 
the National City Bank of New York, Charles 
E. Mitchell, and his lawyer, Max Steuer, 
leave Federal court after appearing in the 
banker’s income tax trial—(See page 26). 
(International). 

MRS. MOODY PREPARES: Just before 
sailing for England in quest of her sixth 
Wimbledon tennis title, Mrs. Helen Wills 

practices at Forest Hills, N. Y¥ 
page 21). (Aeme). 

MILK STRIKE ENDS: National guards- 
men wearing gas masks and carrying clubs 
bring in a picketer at Shawano, Wis., on the 
violent day before the end of the milk strike. 
—(See page 13). (Acme). 

GANDHI FASTS: A striking close-up of 
Mahatma whose chapped skin was 
buttered by his wife as he passed into 
second half of his 21-day fast at Poona, India. 
—(See page 18). (Keystone). 

BOOK BURNING IN BERLIN: A gigan- 
tie bonfire in Square attended 


e ring, climax 
of the Nazi program to rid Germany of “un- 
German” literature—(See page 16). 
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ROYAL WELCOME 
In New York 


Right in the center of things 
.». The LINCOLN ... excel- 
lent in service . . . cordial in 
tone . . . offers 1,400 sunlit 
rooms, each with radio, servi- 
dor and bath-with-shower! 

Also .. . delicious food at sen- 
sible prices in the NEW Din- 
ing Room, Grill and Cafeteria. 


$2.50 Single + $3.50 Double 
JOHN T. WEST, Manager 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


44th to 45th Street — Sth Avenue 
New York 


*"A RELIANCE MOTEL*! 
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Julian L. Watkins, Circulation Mgr. 
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1270 Sixth Av., New York, N. Y. 
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20-Yard Longer Drives GUARANTEED 
-or this New Kind of Club costs You Nothing! 


Try it for 10 Days at Our Risk 


OU WANT two things in your 

drive—a long drive and a straight 

one. And you won’t change from 
your present driver, unless something new 
CAN help you get more distance and 
straighter shots. 


Here is a remarkable new club that actually 
GUARANTEES both !—you to be your own 
judge of the straightness, we guaranteeing an 
average increase of 20 YARDS in the drives 
you sock down the fairway! 


Read the Limbershaft Guarantee. Limber- 
shaft MUST add a good twenty yards to your 
average drive—not after weeks of practice, but 
AT ONCE—or the club costs you nothing! 


This is not merely an advertising claim. The 
scientific “photo-electric eye” tests described 
below show why this definite guarantee can 
be given. 


__ The ONLY Club with the 
“Wrist Snap’”’ BUILT INTO IT! 


Don’t confuse Limbershafts with any other type 
of club!" The New Parallel-Construction STEEL 
LIMBERSHAFT (patent applied for) is radically 
different. It gets down to fundamentals of de- 
sign AND material, automatically correcting three 
common causes of hooks, slices, lack of distance. 
b Every: golfer knows that the secret of long, 
straight drives lies in a smooth, rhythmic swing. 
And the greater the speed, the longer the drive. 
In the “Pheto-Electric Eye’ Tests a comparative 
dub swung as slowly as 59.0 miles per hour. 
This steps up to Gene Sarazen’s calculated speed 








“Photo-Electric Eye” Tests 
By a world-famous Electrical Testing Laboratory 
Show WHY Limbershafts 

Can Give You Longer Drives 


Tests Sho LEGEND 
Drivin : Fores SH Standard shalt of Material X 


a ero eS Standard shalt of Material Z 
oa @—_ LIMBERSHAFT 








A Average Golfer 
—tair driver 
Average increased driv- 
ing to with Limber- 
* ver 
clobe of Material X and 
of Material Z. 


+11.7% 


(Average 80) Golf- 
er—long driver 


Average increased driv- 
ing force with Limber- 


hast 
Clube of Material X and 
of Material Z 


+19.2% 





Stomage 100) Golf- 


er—short driver 























—on this Money-Back 


STEEL LIMBERSHAFT | 


Trade Mark Registered 


[~~ GUARANTEE 


Try the Limbershaft Driver in actual 
play for 10 days. Try it out on the 
course, or with a bucket of balls. We 
GUARANTEE it will increase the 
average distance of your drives by 20 
yards! If it does not—shoot it back to 
us within 10 days and we will imme- 
diately refund the purchase price in 
full. The club makes good—or we do! 











of 115.0 m.p.h. As shown by the dials below, 
actual tests prove that no matter what class you 
are in, a Limbershaft can give you the extra speed 
—from 12% to 19% .more—that means propor- 
tionately greater distance. 

And the Limbershaft automatically produces 
the essential “wrist snap” that few golfers ever 
develop. - All champions have it. Most average 
wrists, however, are too stiff to manage it properly. 
But with Limbershafts the vital wrist-action is 
BUILT IN! - You get cleaner, smoother shots— 
greater distance! 


Makes a “‘Limber Swing’’ Automatic 


Every consistently long-drive player has a lim- 
ber swing. Years of practice or highly developed 
“muscle memory” have overcome the stiffness of 
the ordinary shaft. But the average golfer—90 to 
100 and over—usually “freezes” the minute his 
fingers close around his club. Consciously or sub- 
consciously, he fights its rigidity, increasing his 
own shot-ruining tenseness. He presses for dis- 
tance—hoping to gain by greater strength the 
distance that comes only through a smoother 
swing! Limbershaft overcomes this pressing ten- 
sion. The club waggles freely. Not loosely, but 
limber enough to make the smooth swing natural 
and easy. 

You’ll feel the difference—you’ll see the differ- 
ence in RESULTS—at once! 

Unconditionally approved by the U. S. Golf 
Association, Limbershaft is converting poor and 
fair players into low handicap men. Introduced 








NEW ... but PROVED 


For several years Limbershafts were privately 
made for a small group of discriminating golfers, 
many of them crack players. They met with such 
enthusiasm that late last season they were intro- 
8 nO NR TE “py to the public 








PALM BEACH 


es 
PINEHURST FON Paice from the 
lormer $10 per club to $8.50 
for woods and $7 for irons. 
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Wh 
ALEX MORRISON one of the game's offe 
greatest instructors, author of “‘A New W. 
Better Golf’’ says: ue Ifer can swi — pov 
ier with Limbershafts. THE SUCCESS OF ANY hac 
SHOT DEPENDS MAINLY UPON THE SPEED 
AT WHICH THE CLUBHEAD TRAVELS full 
IT STRIKES THE BALL. To develop the neces- 
sary speed the player must swing with complete ain, 
fri of wrist action, which is credited to 1 
be 3 coats of the — ay Lim bershatts ou: 
enable every player ely to en free- 
of the wrist action and at the same = swing Cot 
the clubhead with the required speed. I can guaran- } 
tee that Limbershafts will help you get better 
results with less effort.”’ bee 
* 2 * e day 
. . den 
semi-publicly only late last season at leading 
Southern golf centers. Limbershaft is the first ma 
real sensation in clubs in years. utt 
Here is what just three of hundreds of en- tol< 
thusiasts have written us (names on request): 
“Results really remarkable. All pros and good Am 
amateurs have snap in their wrist action at time 
of impact which greatly increases yardage. Lim- 
bershaft will supply -this factor to average or dub T 
golfer and greatly improve quality of his shots,” 
—J. C. F., Dist. of Col. pre 
“It seems to straighten out my slice and add about helj 
25 yards to my drive. A friend at first try put 
them out straight as a string, made nine clean to 
straight drives with it.’-—W. 8S. S,, Iowa. 
“‘Am 75 years old, but easily average 200 yards foo 
from the tee with my Limbershaft. With my old late 
stiff club I never could get the ball straight, but 
fault seems almost automatically corrected with Pre 
Limbershaft.’’—L, H. R., Calif. - 
P . . P € 
Isn’t it worth a no-risk trial to get this new 
smoothness, straightness, distance, into YOUR —l 
drives? Remember, we “take the chance.” You dec 
are fully protected by our Money-back Guarantee we 
if Limbershaft for any reason fails to make good. to | 


Mail Coupon Without Money § wi 
Try the LIMBERSHAFT for 10 Days! 


Read our guarantee above—then mail coupon below with- 
out money. When the club is delivered to your home, nay D 
expressman $8.50 plus small shipping ~harges. Then TRY ay 
Limbershaft for 19 days. Give it tt ‘“‘works’’. Make it 


prove that it wil? do everything for you that it is doing for T 

hundreds of other players. We are honestly convinced it 

will. But if it does not, send it back and your money comes con 

right back to you. We expect to handle all orders immediate 

ly, but, because the nation-wide demand for Limbershafts Dav 

is growing faster than even we ever anticipated, we suggest 

that you mail the counon at once. LIMBERSHA ALES to 

CORPORATION, Dept. 354, 216 Washington St., Mt 

Vernon, N. Y. gua 
Am 


LIMBERSHAFT SALES CORP. be 
ept. » 21 t t., 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. — tree 
Send me IMPROVED STEEL LIM- don 





BERSHAFT DRIVER at $8.50. 
When expressman delivers club, I[ 
will deposit correct amount, plus 
small shipping charges. If driver 
does not add 20 yards to my shots, 
I am privileged to return it within 
10 days for refund in full. 








Weight, length of driver... 0.2.0.6... cece cece ee eenenenne nen eeeneee™ 


Wem COD. 6. dice ecco cesccccccecescocepeiccccsscsossesedeccoseemneae 


oO Check here if enclosin moper WITH coupon thus saving 
livery charges. SA. 3 GUA 

If not sure of length or weight you want tell us your height an 

weight and proper club will be sent..........--++++ss+seennrrrnn™ 
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END OF AN ERA: America Abandons Isolation; Peace 


Hopes Revive by Rome Pact and Words of Roosevelt, Davis, Hitler 


Europe’s escape from the “next war” 
seemed cut off when last week opened. 
When this week began America had 
offered to abandon isolation; a four- 
power pact to keep the peace of Europe 
had been launched with Germany as 
full partner in the project with Brit- 
ain, France, and Italy; and, miracu- 
lously, a deadlocked Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva came to life. 

Rarely in so short a time has a shift 
been more complete. A week ago Mon- 
day Hitler was feared as a truculent 
demagogue. Two days later the Ger- 
man Chancellor made a statesman-like 
utterance at a moment of peril and 
told the world where Germany stands. 


America 


The same Monday the United States 
preserved the right of neutrality that 
helped keep wars alive, as from 1914 
to 1917, by supplying munitions and 
food to both sides. Twenty-four hours 
later there was another prospect. 
President Roosevelt addressed the 
rulers of the world, and six days later 
—last Monday—his delegate at Geneva 
declared that when conflicts loom “if 
we concur in the judgment rendered as 
to the responsible and guilty party we 
will refrain from any action tending to 
defeat collective effort ... to restore 
peace.” 


Davis 


That declaration was not the only 

contribution made by Norman H. 
Davis, American Ambassador-at-large, 
to the expanding structure of safe- 
guards against war. He said that 
America believed armaments should 
be cut down to levels set in post-war 
treaties—in other words, to the size of 
domestic police force as in Germany 
today—and that his government would 
80 as far as any other nation in reduc- 
tion. As a preliminary step, he ad- 
vised the abolition of aggressive weap- 
ons. 
: Moreover, he declared, America 
‘whole-heartedly” accepts the Mac- 
Donald disarmament proposals. This 
Plan calls for: 

1. Consultation between nations un- 
der the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 

2. A reduction of all armies by ap- 
Proximately one-third and a propor- 
tionate reduction of tanks and mobile 
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KEYSTONE 


Center of World Hope: The Disarmament Conference at Geneva 


artillery by all countries. 

3. A holiday on submarine and bat- 
tleship building over 2,000 tons until 
1937. 

4. Complete abolition of bombing 
from the air except for police purposes 
in certain outlying districts. 

5. Limitation of the war planes of 
the chief powers to 500 each. 

6. Abolition of gas, flame, and germ 
warfare. 

7. A permanent disarmament com- 
mission to supervise the carrying out 
of these prohibitions. 


Mussolini 


The day before Mr. Davis’s concrete 
proposals were made, Mussolini brought 
about in Rome provisional agreement 
to a four-power political pact aimed, 
first of all, to achieve speed and unity 
in disarmament. The agreement was 
made between Mussolini, Capt. Wilhelm 
Goering, the visiting Reich Cabinet 
Minister, and the British and French 
Ambassadors to Italy. The proposal 
was launched by the Italian dictator in 
March but was unacceptable to France 
until last week-end. 

Pending ratification by the respec- 
tive governments later, Europe’s big 
four now agree to consult, during a 
period of ten years, in the event of a 


threat to European peace. Within five 
years, Germany’s right to full arms 
equality with other nations is acknowl- 
edged. 

A revision of the peace treaties, 
feared by France and her allies, Cze- 
choslovakia, Rumania, Yugoslavia and 
Poland, is placed where it was before, 
strictly within the province of the 
League Covenant. 

To the week of achievement there 
had been a black prelude at Geneva. 
The disarmament parley, born in hope, 
seemed about to expire in suspicion. 
Tenacious Arthur Henderson, once a 
poor student for the Wesleyan minis- 
try, much later in his vigorous, uphill 
life a British Foreign Secretary and 
now the Disarmament Conference pres- 
ident, held the parting strands to- 
gether. It had been a miracle of skill, 
but the end seemed near. 


Germany 


Resurgent Germany blocked the 
road. Where were guarantees of Ger- 
man security? The war aviation of 
her neighbors, their tanks and poison 
gas, the heavy mobile cannon pointing 
across German frontiers—how soon 
would they be reduced? How far? 

That relentless German query has 
often been heard in Geneva. The break 
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came when the Disarmament Effect- 
ives Committee decided to count Hit- 
ler’s Storm Troops and Steel Helmets 
as soldiers in estimates of present Ger- 
man strength. Count Rudolf Nadolny 
filed a negative. Unanimity, vital to 
world disarmament, was gone. 

From beyond the Rhine, then, came 
the first clear statement of intention. 
The German Foreign Minister an- 
nounced: “We will be . . . forced to 
supplement our armaments.” More 
subtly, at a meeting of Steel Helmets, 
Vice Chancellor Von Papen spoke, as 
if inadvertently, of a restoration of the 
monarchy. 


Armageddon 


Was another Armageddon on the way ? 

Adolf Hitler lifted, a little, the storm 
clouds that Hitlerism had assembled. 
Recalling a dismissed Reichstag, the 
Chancellor announced five days ahead 
a statement on disarmament and Ger- 
man foreign policy. The announce- 
ment came on May 12. On the follow- 
ing Tuesday while the Hitler argu- 
ments were forming in Berlin, a clear 
statement of the American position by 
the President of the United States was 
delivered to the heads of 54 govern- 
ments. Franklin D. Roosevelt, no 
mean judge of timeliness, had done his 
bit toward solving the world muddle. 


Preparation: How Message To 
54 Nations Was Written 


The inside story of the preparation 
of the Roosevelt message can now be 
told. The same night that Hitler sent 
out his call for the Reichstag, the Pres- 
ident called in Louis Howe, Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State, Under Secre- 
tary William Phillips, and W. C. Bullitt 
and proposed a lucid setting forth of 
the American attitude on disarmament 
to date. Work on the draft began at 
once, proceeding in a form of collabor- 
ation that is now familiar to the Presi- 
dent’s intimates. 

Sometimes the President wrote a 
paragraph before reading it, sometimes 
he put his ideas verbally to his friends 
and did not write them down until the 
discussion needed clarification into 
written words. 

The next day the discussion was re- 
newed with the same people. A trip 
down the Potomac on the Presidential 
yacht “Sequoia” with Louis Howe, Ste- 
phen T. Early and Bernarr MacFadden 
intervened on Sunday. That night the 
original quartet assembled to mold the 
final draft, working until a quarter to 
midnight. Each word was weighed by 
the President, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. 
Bullitt, all of whom are linguists, with 
a view to ease and accuracy of trans- 
lation into the major tongues. 

Transmission was timed so that the 
principal governments would receive 
the text almost simultaneously at 10 
o’clock Tuesday, eastern standard time. 
The text was not coded because the 
American chief executive wanted, 


above all, to address the head of other 
governments in a “man-to-man” fash- 
ion, also because a message in plain 
words is cheaper than code. 


Early 


At six o’clock on Tuesday morning 
Stephen T. Early, the President’s sec- 
retary, called to get the first mimeo- 
graphed copies for the press. 

What he found was a message to 
the heads of 54 governments, including 
Soviet Russia, never before addressed 
as a government by Washington. To 
them, two world conferences were pic- 
tured, one, in session for more than a 
year and the second to convene next 
month. One aims to deliver the world 
from the fear of war, the other from 
a fear of poverty. On the success of 
the first depends, in the nature of 
things, the real success of the other. 
At the Disarmament Conference ‘“con- 
fused purposes still clash dangerously 

. Petty obstacles must be swept 
away and petty aims forgotten.” 

With scarcely more preamble, the text 





Dictator Hitler Speaking Before the Reichstag 


plunged to “the lessons and tragedies 
of the World War.” President Roosevelt 
submitted that they are twofold: “The 
desire, disclosed or hidden, on the part of 
governments to enlarge their territories 
at the expense of a sister nation” and 
“the fear of nations that they will be 
invaded.” 


Invasion 


The President justified the fear of 
invasion. ‘‘Modern weapons of offense 
are vastly stronger than modern weap- 
ons of defense. Frontier forts, trenches, 
wire entanglements, coast defenses—in 
a word, fixed fortifications—are no 
longer impregnable to the attack of 
war planes, heavy mobile artillery, land 
battleships. called tanks, and poison 
gas. If all nations will agree wholly to 
eliminate from possession and use the 
weapons which make possible a success- 
ful attack, defenses automatically will 
become impregnable and the frontiers 





‘Allied troops and our own after the 
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and independence of every nation will 
become secure.” 

The objectives of the Disarmament 
Conference were defined. The ultimate 
one: “Complete elimination of al] offen. 
sive weapons.” The immediate one: “4 
substantial reduction of some of these 
weapons and the elimination of many 
others.” 































Preliminary 


Swiftly, then the President outlineg 
three steps that, to attain these results, 
must be agreed upon at Geneva: First, 
such preliminary steps, as are “broadly” 
outlined in the MacDonald plan; second, 
an agreement on time and procedure for 
taking the steps that are to follow; 
third, an agreement that during any ang 
all of the stages of disarmament no na- 
tion “shall increase its existing arma- 
ments over and above the limitations of 
treaty obligations.” 

To this clarification of the Geneva 
program a blunt proposal was added: 

That during the progress of disarm- 
ament all nations, subject to existing 











EUROPEAN 


treaty rights, should enter into a s0l- 
emn and definite pact of non-aggres- 
sion; that they should reaffirm obli- 
gations to disarm already made; that, 
provided these obligations are faith- 
fully executed by all, none shall send 
an armed force “of whatsoever nature” 
across its frontiers. 

And a last word of warning: if any 
nation shall refuse to join the march 
toward peace “with genuine sincerity 
. .. the civilized world . . . will know 
where the responsibility for failure lies.” 

It was a precedent-crashing docu 
ment but not more startling than the 
times. Roosevelt contributions 
American foreign policy begin with his 
common-sense definition of war as the 
crossing of boundaries by armed 
troops. That would outlaw the Japal- 
ese in China today, it would have out 
lawed the invasion of Russian soil by 
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revolution, it would have outlawed ou 
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expedition to Vera Cruz in 1914, and 
the occupation in the past of Nicara- 

Haiti, the Dominican Republic, 
and Cuba by United States marines. 
In fact, it will, if signed by our repre- 
sentative at Geneva, render the Monroe 


Doctrine impotent. 


Berlin: 
Stand Against European War 


Hitler Takes Strong 


Events proceeded swiftly on two con- 
tinents. The next day in the Kroll 
Opera House, Berlin, a docile Reich- 
stag listened to a Chancellor whose 
fifteen weeks of power has caused a 
fear of Germany unknown since the 
decades before 1918. 

Emphatically the scene was military. 
The Nazi chieftain wore a Storm 
Trooper’s uniform, half of his Minis- 
ters and deputies were garbed as offi- 
cers in brown or field gray, stern, ex- 
alted Hitlerite guards crowded the 
aisles, the former Crown Prince and 
his retinue were as martial as military 
tailors could make them. 

What they heard, was a passionate 
anti-war speech. 

Hitler used all his eloquence to paint 

a burning picture of the destruction a 
new European war would bring. Side 
by side he placed a picture of a reborn 
Germany unable to accept anything 
below equality with other peoples, will- 
ing to leave the League of Nations if 
equality is not presently granted. 
. While insisting on this demand, he 
did calm the fears of those outside 
Germany who believe Hitlerism means 
to force equality by trial of arms. 


Impossible 


_ “The mentality of the last century 
which believed it was possible to make 
Germans of Poles and Frenchmen is 
incomprehensible to us. Just as pas- 
Sionately we turn ourselves against 
any effort to make Poles and French- 
men of Germans.” 

To this thirty million Poles listened. 
They have been fearing an invasion of 
the Polish Corridor, carved by the 
Peace Conference out of the flank of 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Germany. 

“Germany is ready to renounce ag- 
gressive weapons if others ban them. 
Because she thinks not of attack but 
of security, she will join any non-ag- 
8ression pact. No new European war 
would improve the present unsatis- 
factory conditions.” 


France 


France gave thought to these words. 
For, as protection against German ag- 
gression, she demands a network of 
Security pacts, guaranteed by the great 
Powers, including even the United 
States. 


“To President Roosevelt’s proposals 
the German government gives warm 
thanks. It is ready immediately to en- 

them. It, too, believes that with- 


out disarmament no economic recovery 
will last.” 
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THE “PARTNERSHIP?” Cooperation To 


Replace Competition in Disciplined Democracy 


President Roosevelt took the final step 
last week to complete the intricate 
“partnership” of his emergency col- 
lectivism. 

He asked that industry be included. 
So doing, he rounded out the new 
“economic constitutional order” upon 
which he is building for recovery. 


Speed 


His message to Congress setting the 
task had reemployment as its central 
theme. Such words as “gravity,” 
“emergency,” “urgently necessary,” 
and “immediately,” revealed his im- 
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John Dickinson Aided Senator Wagner 


patience for speedy legislation so that 
the nation might “pass on the better 
things.” 

With his message went the complex, 
4,000-word text of his National Indus- 
trial Recovery Bill, which strengthens 
his dictatorship over the American 
standard of living. Newton D. Baker, 
who declined a year ago to lift a finger 
to get himself the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination, declared last week 
at Amherst College: 

“Congress had bundled up and passed 
over to a single person more power 
than any man who has ever walked the 
earth before has enjoyed.” 


MESSAGE: The new authority that 
the President seeks is once again per- 
missive, not obligatory. He wrote, in 
explanation: 

“Before the special session of the 
Congress adjourns, I recommend two 
further steps in our national campaign 
to put people to work. 

“My first request is that (1) the 
Congress provide for the machinery 
necessary for a great cooperative 
movement throughout all industry in 





order to obtain wide reemployment, to 
shorten the work week, to pay a decent 
wage for the shorter week, and to pre- 
vent unfair competition and disastrous 
overproduction. .. The public interest 
will be served if, with the authority 
and under the guidance of the govern- 
ment, private industries are permitted 
to make agreements and codes insur- 
ing fair competition. . 

“The other proposal (2) gives the 
Executive full power to start a large 
program of direct employment. A care- 
ful survey convinces me that approxi- 
mately $3,300,000,000 can be invested 
in useful and necessary public con- 
struction, and at the same time put the 
largest possible number of people to 
work. . . In carrying out this pro- 
gram, it is imperative that the credit 
of the United States government be 
protected and preserved. .. Revenue 
to pay interest and amortization on the 
cost . . . must be adequate and cer- 
tain rather than inadequate and specu- 
lative .. .” 


BILL: As the President indicated, 
the “bill to encourage national indus- 
trial recovery, to foster fair competi- 
tion, and to provide for the construction 
of certain useful public works” is di- 
vided into two main sections. The first 
aims to make industry set its house in 
order. The second aims to prime the 
engines of industry through a vast 
outlay of public money. 

The layman gets a headache from the 
complexities of the text. In effect, it 
says to each and every trade and in- 
dustry: 

“For the next two years, or less if 
the President decrees, you may sub- 
stitute cooperation for the ruinous com- 
petition fostered by the anti-trust laws. 
You may arm your trade associations 
with real police powers for fair prac- 
tices within your group. You may also 
make agreements in your group which 
will help you to discipline recalcitrant 
minorities and to avoid cutthroat 
methods, sweatshop conditions, and the 
precipice of bankruptcy. 


Checks 


“In return, you must surrender some 
of your independence. You must sub- 
mit your agreements to the President 
or his duly appointed agents, and you 
must also let him scrutinize your as- 
sociation’s activities, make rules and 
regulations for its operation, and set 
such fees as he thinks necessary. 

“The ‘code of fair competition’ which 
your trade association establishes is 
subject to his approval. It must as- 
sure collective bargaining, allow em- 
ployees to join labor unions of their 
own choosing, and comply with mini- 
mum wages, maximum hours, and other 
working conditions approved or pre- 
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scribed by the President’s orders. 
“Before your code or your agree- 
ments can be approved, the President 
must be satisfied with the integrity 
and representation of your trade asso- 
ciation. It must impose no inequitable 
restrictions on admission to member- 
ship. Furthermore, nothing that you 
do must be designed to promote monop- 
olies or to eliminate, oppress, or dis- 
criminate against small enterprises. 


Request 


“You are asked to do this voluntar- 
ily. ._If you don’t, the President has a 
variety of ways to force these steps 
upon you. He may formulate codes 
and agreements, and, most important, 
may require each unit of your indus- 
try to get a license from him before 
it does any further business. (This 
birch-rod: should be particularly ef- 
fective against minorities which are 
not.in a cooperative mood.) 

“Once approved, your code shall be 
standard and binding. Violations are 
misdemeanors under the terms of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, sub- 
ject to a $500 fine for each offense. To 
prevent and restrain violations, the 
United States districts courts have jur- 
isdiction, and the district attorneys the 
right to start proceedings.” 


List 


The second -section of the bill lists 
the government’s conception of public 
works, from. battleships to footpaths. 
Here, again, the two-year limit applies, 


except that the President may continue 


to make payments until Jan. 23, 1939, 
up to the total authorization of $3,300, 
000,000. ‘This money is to be spent, 
under his authority and direction, 
through a Federal emergency adminis- 
tration; of public works. 

Heading this new governmental 
body, and granted wide powers to 
build it, is a presidential appointee 
called the Federal Emergency Admin- 
istrator of Public Works. He is given, 
among other things, the duties involved 
in self-liquidating projects and other 
public works now exercised by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, the 
lending powers of which are reduced 
accordingly. 


Initial 


The administrator’s initial task is 
to draw a comprehensive program of 
projects all over the country and to 
mobilize the various agencies concerned. 
Such a program includes construction 
and repair of roads, parks, public 
buildings; conservation of natural re- 
sources; improvements to rivers and 
harbors; slum clearance; naval and 
other military construction. 

By the bill, the President is author- 
ized, among other things: 

1. To construct or finance any of the 
projects in the survey. 

2. To make grants to States, munici- 
palities, and “other public bodies,” un- 
der certain limitations, to enable them 
to do the same. 





3. To finance railroad maintenance 
and equipment approved by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

4. To make grants to States, specif- 
ically for highway building, includ- 
ing elimination of grade crossings, up 
to a total of $400,000,000. 

5. To fix minimum wages for labor 
on these projects. 


TAXES: To reduce the government’s 
debt incurred to finance these works, 
there is an annual sinking fund of 
242%. To provide money for interest 
and sinking fund, there is a blank space 
for a tax feature, with which Congress 
was to wrestle. 

“Careful estimates,”’ wrote the Presi- 
dent, “indicate that at least $220,000,- 
000 of additional revenue will be re- 
quired to service the contemplated bor- 
rowings of the government. This will 
of necessity involve some form or 
forms of new taxation... I do not 
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Gen. Johnson Put Teeth in the Bill 


make a specific recommendation at 
this time.” 

Instead, he gave the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, to 
which the bill was immediately refer- 
red, until the beginning of this week 
to find the proper formula. “At the 
end of that time,” he said, “if no deci- 
sion has been reached ... it is my in- 
tention to transmit to the Congress my 
own recommendations in the matter.” 

What these might be, the President 
did not state last week. Representative 
Treadway, Massachusetts Republican, 
grew caustic. “This is the first priv- 
ilege which the President has accorded 
Congress,” he snorted, declaring that 
the President had left to Congress “the 
unpopular part.” 
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When the bill was being written, 
Budget Director Douglas, most congery. 
ative of Mr. Roosevelt’s “inner ip. 
cle” of advisers, had advocated that 
public works pay their way by tax. 
ation. Last week he came with Seere. 
tary Woodin to testify before the com. 
mittee. Because of his part in shap- 
ing the bill, Mr. Woodin authorizeg 
him to speak for the Treasury. 

He offered four plans, one of them a 
form of the much-disputed sales tax 
which he has long favored, though he 
would not name his preference to the 
committee. Over the week-end, the 
committeemen struggled to select their 
choice. 

On Monday, by a quick 13-9 vote, 
they approved Mr. Douglas’ first sug- 
gested. alternative to a sales tax. 
Thereby they provided for a sharp 
increase in income taxes, for an added 
tax on gasoline, and for inclusion of 
dividends from corporate stocks as 
taxable income—the whole estimated to 
raise $221,000,000. 


Persons and Patterns: Men 
Who Drafted Working Plan 


AUTHORS: Hard-working Mr. Doug- 
las was one of many authors of the 
bill. The central idea behind it, co- 
operation in place of competition, ger- 
minated more than a year ago, when 
Mr. Roosevelt was Governor of New 
York. By the time of his San Fran- 
cisco speech last September, the numer- 
ous plans which funneled through Ray- 
mond Moley had assumed a definite 
outline. 

After inauguration, more plans 
poured in by mail and were outlined 
by scores of White House visitors. 
Senator Wagner of New York, Teu- 
tonic, genial, thorough, and congres- 
sional specialist in relief and unemploy- 
ment, started working on a composite. 
Assisting him was John Dickinson, 
young economist, teacher, editor, for- 
mer law partner of William G. Me- 
Adoo, and now assistant Secretary of 
Commerce. With various associates, 
they began developing a scheme for 
“voluntary cooperation.” 


Johnson 


About a month ago, when it became 
evident that there would be general 
agreement on a comprehensive meas 
ure to regulate industry, the ubiqui- 
tous Mr. Moley sent to New York for 
Brig. Gen. Hugh S. Johnson. (Se 
page 23). This gruff soldier-lawyet, 
as right-hand man to Bernard M 
Baruch, had some positive ideas on it 
dustrial reform. 

In a room near Mr. Moley’s in the 
State Department, and in Mr. Moley’s 
room in the Carlton Hotel, General 
Johnson set to work. Chief among his 
collaborators was Adolph A. Berle 
brilliant young lawyer, railroad spe 
cialist, and expert on corporation law. 
The General stoutly maintained that 
no plan would be effective unless it 
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gave the government extraordinary 
power to discipline minorities. 

Finally the President told the two 
groups to get together. The result is 
the new measure, one of the most rev- 
olutionary and far-reaching of the new 
deal. In form, it follows the milder 
Wagner-Dickinson outline. But it in- 
cludes all of the power and scope 
urged by General Johnson. 


PATTERNS: Like other administra- 
tion measures, the bill makes the 
minority toe the mark for the major- 
ity’s good. Like others, too, it aims at 
higher prices, added purchasing power, 
and new jobs through a “partnership” 
in which the government ranks num- 
ber one. On these premises it dove- 
tails neatly with the other phases of 
the new disciplined democracy. 

Following a familiar pattern, the 
new bill combines many plans and 
many powers. It supplants such frag- 
mentary measures as the so-called 
Black-Perkins Bill for regulating 
wages and working hours, and pro- 
posed legislation to regulate the coal 
business. To it, the new oil bill (see 
page 24) is to be added as an amend- 
ment. 


For and Against: Few Critics 
Break Chorus of Approval 


BENEFICIARIES: Designed to pull 
industry out of depression’s deeps, the 
latest effort at recovery should bene- 
fit: 

1. Labor, through reemployment, 
better pay, shorter hours, more humane 
working conditions. 

2. Industry, through higher prices, 
larger sales, profits instead of losses, 
and freedom from the savage competi- 
tion encouraged by the anti-trust laws. 

3. Consumers, through new stand- 
ards of quality replacing the shoddy 
goods and other deceptions inherent in 
cut-rate merchandising. 

4. Government, through increased 
tax revenues as business becomes profit- 
able, and through decreased doles, as 
employment improves. 


TESTIMONY: President Roosevelt 
last week asked General Johnson to pre- 
pare an organization plan. Senator 
Wagner, who introduced the bill in the 
Senate during a recess in the impeach- 
ment trail ot Judge Louderback, ap- 
peared before the House Ways and 
Means Committee to urge the bill’s 
adoption because it did away with “the 
kind of competition that is tearing down 
industry.” 


Green 


William Green, stocky head of the 
American Federation of Labor, testified 
that he thought the bill would put 6,000,- 
000 back to work and called it, “in the 
judgment of labor, the most outstand- 
ing, advanced, and forward-looking leg- 
islation designed to promote economic 





recovery that has thus far been pro- 


Henry I. Harriman, conservative New 
England utility executive, spoke for in- 
dustry as president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce: “I consider this 
bill one of the most important measures 
ever presented to any Congress.” In 
New York, more than 150 heads of na- 
tional trade associations echoed his sen- 
timents, and pledged support of the bill. 


ANTI-TRUST LAWS: Praise was 
loudest on the theme that, at last, indus- 
try could take concerted action without 
the fear of being hauled into court for 
forming ‘combinations in restraint of 
trade.” The Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
of 1890, the Clayton and Federal Trade 


ment’s economy plans and opening up 
prospects of corruption. 

Other critics claimed that certain fea- 
tures, particularly the licensing provi- 
sions, were unconstitutional, citing a 
recent Supreme Court decision “in the 
case of the New State Ice Company of 
Oklahoma.” Others pointed to finan- 
cing troubles accompanying the poten- 
tial increase in the national debt, im- 
plicit in this and other emergency meas- 
ures, to a new peak above the previous 
all-time record of $26,596,000,000 on 
Aug. 31,1919. Still others said the rise 
in prices contemplated in the bill above 
world levels conflicted with interna- 
tional plans for tariff cuts. 


OPERATION: How will this new bill 





Commission Acts of 1914 which imple- 
mented it, all forbade such “combina- 
tions.” 

In his message the President de- 
clared: “One of the great restrictions 
upon such cooperative efforts up to this 
time has been our anti-trust laws. They 
were properly designed as a means to 
cure the great evils of monopolistic price 
fixing. They should certainly be re- 
tained as a permanent assurance that 
the old evils of unfair competition shall 
never return.” 


CRITICISM: Amid the chorus of ap- 
proval of the aims of the new bill, crit- 
ics raised their voices. They saw visions 
of a government-dominated industry 
even after the two-year emergency 
period had expired—‘‘the end of private 
property in this country as we have 
known it,” cried one commentator in 
New York. 

They saw visions, too, through this 
and other new legislation, of a huge po- 
litical bureaucracy, free of civil service 
requirements, nullifying the govern- 


INTERNATIONAL 


Bernard Baruch Pledged His Support to the “Regimentation” of Industry 


operate if it becomes law? This ques- 
tion Bernard M. Baruch, one of the con- 
servative Democrats who has kept to 
the side-lines until recently, undertook 
to answer last week. After a long con- 
ference in Washington with General 
Johnson, whom he had loaned to the ad- 
ministration, he spoke to an audience at 
the Brookings Institution, on the plans 
for “Federal regimentation” of indus- 
try. 

“A competent Federal administration 
must be set up promptly. It should be 
composed of a practical and disinter- 
ested specialist for each principal indus- 
trial grouping. The insignia of 
governmental approval on doorways, 
letterheads, and invoices will become a 
necessity in business. This method was 
used with success in 1918. It is a short 
cut to action and to the public support, 
without which no plan can succeed... . 

“Like any other law or plan, success 
depends on effective administration. . . 
I know I can pledge to this great effort 
the full strength of the old War Indus- 
tries Board...” 
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sense, a tribute to the triumph of what 
has been called, “The New School of 
the Middle West.” Founder of the 
school was that radical of the drawing- 
board, Frank Lloyd Wright, who be- 
gan practicing architecture in Chicago 
the year of the first Fair. Now the 
men who have turned away from the 
classical to create in America an in- 
digenous art (such architects and de- 
signers as Harvey Wiley Corbett, Paul 
Phillipe Cret, Edward H. Bennett, John 
A. Holabird, Hubert Burnham, Ray- 
mond Hood, Arthur Brown, Ralph T. 
Walker), give substance to their vi- 
sion of the housing of the world tomor- 
row. 

There is a new rhythm here evident- 
ly deriving from the rhythm of the ma- 
chine. In place of heavy ornamenta- 
tion, there is the sweep of naked lines, 
of daring planes. Color comes into this 
architecture under the guiding hand of 
Joseph Urban, New York scenic de- 
signer who spreads bold oranges and 
reds and silvers across the exteriors of 
the buildings. 


SWIFT-PACED EXHIBITS: The 
tempo of all the exhibits will be swift. 
In place of static showings under glass, 
wherever possible, motion will be 
stressed. So that visitors may see 
things being made before their eyes and 
watch replicas of huge machines on 
small stages do their dramatic bits. 
Here is a synthetic coal-mine for ex- 
ample, which shows visitors the opera- 
tion of an Illinois mine from tipple to 
face. Here is the reproduction of an 
earthquake in the geologic section; 
there an automobile assembly plant in 
full boom. 

For the historical and scientific ex- 
hibits the diorama, the latest device 
for making museum exhibits come to 
life, will be employed. The diorama is 
a miniature stage set with the fore- 
ground modeled out of wax, clay, plas- 
ter, and copper wire, fading into a 
theatrically lighted and painted back- 
drop. Some of the dioramas are 50 
feet long. The average is five feet 
wide by three feet high, so that a visi- 
tor to the Fair standing ten feet away 
gets a clear eyeful of such prehistoric 
monsters as Tyrannosaurus Rex calling 
for his mate or the operation of a der- 
rick plantation in the oil fields. 


Finances: Funds Raised by Sale 
Of Memberships 


MEN BEHIND THE FAIR: Trag- 
ically the two men most responsible for 
this strange new world along the lake 
front will not be among the visitors 
when the Arcturian beam plays on the 
astronomers’ tubes. They were Myron 
Eugene Adams and William E. Dever, 
both now dead. : 

It was in August of 1923 when Mr. 
Adams was a member of the Public 
Health Institute of Chicago, a corpora- 
tion formed by wealthy Chicagoans for 
the practice of group medicine, that he 


first had the idea of another fair for 
Chicago. Mr. Adams went to Mr. De- 
ver, then Chicago’s reform Mayor, re- 
minded him that 1933 would be Chi- 
cago’s centenary year and suggested 
that a fair be held to celebrate it. 


Agreement 


The Mayor fell in with the plan, ap- 
pointed a committee of fifteen to work 
on it with Mr. Adams. A charter was 
granted by the State of Illinois on 
Jan. 5, 1928 to “Chicago’s Second 
World’s Fair Celebration.” The name 
was later changed and Mr. Rufus 
Dawes was elected president of “A 
Century of Progress.” 

Mr. Adams, who had been at one 
time and another a social worker, pro- 
bation officer and Baptist minister in 
Buffalo, New York, Detroit, and Chi- 
cago, worked on plans for the Fair to 
the day of his death.. He and his as- 
sociates from the outset stressed the 
fact that, unlike other fairs held in the 
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Rufus Dawes, President of The Fair 


United States, there would be no gov- 
ernmental subsidy for “A Century of 
Progress.” 

The Fair is financed through the sale 
of $5 certificates, exchangeable for ten 
admission tickets, Founder member- 
ships at $1,000 each, $50 sustaining 
memberships, an issue of $10,000,000 
gold notes, against which were guaran- 
tees from individuals and corporations 
totaling $12,500,000, and the sale of ex- 
hibition space amounting to about $5,- 
000,000. 


Site 


The site of the Fair is under the jur- 
isdiction of the South Park Commis- 
sioners and is lent to the exposition. 
When the Fair closes, the Commission 
will fall heir to the buildings valued at 
$2,000,000 which they can use for edu- 
cational and recreational purposes. 

Backers of the Fair had early to com- 
bat the story that while Chicago was 
not paying her school-teachers, she was 


May 2%, } 


spending money out of an impoy 
treasury for the Fair. Now the 
ers have had part of their p; 
facts of the Fair’s financing ha 
wide publicity, and sentiment in 
is behind the huge exhibit. “Let 
Chicago,” is the slogan proposed” 
week by Mayor Edward J. Kelly, 


Renaissance: Impetus Gj 
Arts and Industries in } 


are convinced that the Fair of” 

gave the city’s industry an imm 
lift, helped inventors and architectg 
world over. It is their belief that 
such renaissance may follow the } 

ent Fair. Then the World’s Colum 
Exposition covering 686 acres in 

cago’s Jackson Park was opened’ 
21, 1892, 400th anniversary of” 
landing of Columbus. F 


Exposition 


The Exposition lasted for six mo 
attracted 27,538,521 visitors and 
about $33,000,000. Buildings plag 
by a distinguished group of i 
among them John W. Root and 
iel H. Burnham of Chicago, were 
sponsible for lifting America’s @ 
tecture out of the drabness of the 
eral Grant school of design. 
now, the Fair was planned aroun 
group of lagoons and bordered by 
Lake. The beauty of the g 
planned by F. L. Olmstead, bec 
national theme. 4 

Sinister economic background 
that first Fair, as for this, was @ 
ness depression of the first order, © 
panic of 1893, beginning with the B 
ruptcy of the Philadelphia & F 
Railway Company with a cap 
$40,000,000, saw the breaking of a 0 
ble of inflated credit, a rush of 
failures, a move toward a silver 
rency. 9 

The outgoing Harrison adminis 
tion had left a practically empty @ 
ury, a collapsing financial struct 
be salvaged by the Democrats 
Cleveland. Labor uprisings of 1 
proportions, to break in full 
year later, were already under” 
when the Fair opened. The rail 
of 1894, led by Eugene V. Debs, 
ening to assume revolutionary 
was foreshadowed by the succes 
strike of the workers on the St. 
Railway. The nation watched une@ 
developments which some 
might lead to Civil War. 

For these discontents the beaut 
the Chicago Exposition held sod 
balm. Inventors, such as Lee De 
est, pioneer worker in wireless t 
raphy who got himself a job pt 
visitors around the grounds in V 
chairs, were tremendously stim 
by the scientific exhibits. New 
ic values integral to Americal 
were disclosed. In the story of 
ica’s finding herself, that first Clit 
Fair looms large. 
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Ickes to see what he could see. The 


> ¢ 


latter made Louis R. Glavis his chief 
investigator and Glavis reported last 
week that “the surface of rottenness 
has only been scratched.” 

In his time, Glavis the investigator 
has rooted out the Ku-Klux Klan, Tea- 
pot Dome, and Ballinger scandals and 
exposed as forgeries, documents accus- 


ing Senator Borah and others of i 


trigue with Mexik 
Demands 


From Thomas W. Martin, 
of Alabama Power, and Joseph C 
Guild, vice president of Tennessee Flec- 
tric, came indignant demands for -an 
immediate hearing to prove that the 
charges were “absolutely and unquali- 
fiedly Major Lytle 
Brown, chief of army éngineers and 


false.”’ General 
overseer of all such projects as Muscle 
Shoals, refused to discuss the matter 
with reporters, but it was learned that 
he ‘had asked Vice President, Garner 
for a Senatorial investigation on May 1. 

Politics sharpened the fight. It ap- 
peared certain that ex-Secretary of 
War Patrick J. Hurley would be asked 
to tell what he knew. 

Meanwhile, bright young: men con- 
tinued hanging out real estate shingles 
on thé grass-grown, empty Muscle 
Shoals streets. Townspeople paraded to 
celebrate their forthcoming prosperity. 
And locusts whined like dynamos on 
the river banks for the first time since 
the busy days of 1917. 


WHITE HOUSE: First Lads 
Just a Parent at Groton 


When Franklin D. Roosevelt, Groton 
‘00, was elected President of the United 
States, the Groton ‘ 
announced the fact in a single sen- 
tence and let it go at that. When Mrs. 

in, Massa- 


chusetts last week to watch her son 


School Quarterly 


Roosevelt visited the school 


: vee 
er , ae ee “<3 


“IT Never Want To See Another War.” Said the President's Wife 


’ ae 


4 


. 





stroke the Groton crew, 
the school’s headmaster, ruddy, Dr. 
Endicott Peabody, pointed out that 
“Mrs. Roosevelt may be the wife of 


FrankhHn Jr., 


the President, but at Groton she’s only 
a parent.” 

Dr. Peabody_had taught the man who 
now occupies the White House, offi- 
ciated at his marriage, and conducted 
the service last Mar. 4, at which Ke 
isked Divine guidance before taking 


Followed 


Mrs. Roosevelt followed the race 
from the coaching launch and saw her 
son, who is Groton’s captain, help to 
beat Belmont Hill's crew. She had tea 
with Dr. and Mrs. Peabody, dined with 
her sons John and Franklin, and drove 
off in the blue roadster in which she 
had given.a couple of perspiring Boy 


Scouts a “hft’” only a few hours be- 
fore. 

@In the White House one. day last 
week the Roosevelts listened to the 
voice of Adolf Hitler as it came to 
them over;the radio (see: page 3). 


When the speech was over, the -Presi- 
dent’s wife drove 100 miles down the 
Potomac Valley to visit the birthplace 
of Robert E. Lee at Stratford, Va. It 
is restored and is a national museum 
now, but nearly twenty years ago, 
when her husband was Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, he saw its brick 
chimneys from the waterfront and 
pushed through the forest to find it a 
dilapidated ruin. 

@® With the scarlet-clad Marine Band 
tootling under'the trees, the First Lady 
received more than 1,200 guests at her 


irst White House garden party last 


@® Elliott Roosevelt, the President's 
son, who got a job with a California 
airline two weeks ago, announced last 


week that he is “trying for complete 


a 
Cupid. Wi 
cialize in flying matrimonially 
couples to Yuma, (the Arizon: 


cooperation with 


na Green to which movie star 
and, of course, we'll be willing | 
them to Reno (where they 


later.” 


VETERANS: 


Men join Reforestation (ry 


Most of Bon 


Singing one minute and squa 
the next, parading, passing res 
pathetically playing soldier i 
on the Potomac, the second bonu 
ended its fortnight’s adventur 
Monday when its members enr 
overwhelming majority in the r 
tation service 

The promise of ~“‘three © squa 
day” and a job overcame the 
s\ ruples of most of those wt 
sworn they would go home and agit 
rather than work for $1 a 
camp at Fort Hunt, Va., which the 
ernment had offered them for 
convention, was magically transt 


into a conditioning school for 
forestation army. 
Settled 
Roosevelt dispost 
| which had explode 
Hoover's lap the year before 

For two weeks the bonus 
vided into radical and co 
groups, had quarreled among 
selves. Early. last week ther 
meeting ~of 1,000 men at Washing 
Auditorium on the question of 
nus, jobs, farm relief, and things ¢ 
erally. The President's offer « 
the reforestation service was 
down with cheers. 

When J. C. Carter, a Kentu 
gro, spoke in favor of acceptin 


someone shouted: “Kill him! 


Sandwiches 


George Brady, one of the ! 
nus “commanders” who comé 
with bewildering: rapidity, called 
rendition of the “Star-Spangled 
ner” to quell the disturbance. 1 
bate ‘turned to farm and unemp! 
relief and 200 right-wingers n 
out of: the. hall. A little later 
trucks. ‘rolled up with a consig' 
of sandwiches and coffee. 

It was decided to extend 
tion four beyond its 
date of adjournment. Meanw 
White House continued its 
disarming opposition by good 

One afternoon Mrs. Roosevé 
down to camp with Louis H 








days 


"he 


resident's secretary. ( 
banging tin plates and cups 
the men broke 


from the line 
ness tent to surround he 


=) 


Lady made a speech. 

“I am afraid I cant t 
about the one thing you want 
about because it isn’t m) 


talk politics,’ she sai ifig 
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ve always had a deep interest 
sand have never forgotten the 


5 told them of her wartime can- 
und hospital work and of her visit 
; northern front in France. “I 
Pevant to see another war,” : de- 
the President’s wife. “I want 
ene who fought in the last war to 
fair consideration.” 
"shook hands with those nearest 
A Negro sang a solo. Then the 
“Lady led them all in a rendition 
he Long, Long Trail.” 


ther day about half of the 2,000 

marched to Washington to 
the President. “Give us our back 
W’ they chanted under the trees on 
wwivania Avenue, while their lead- 
“enferred inside with Mr. Roose- 


He's just a regular fellow despite 
d I’m for him,” reported 
after the Presidential confer- 
‘though the impression was con- 
bd that Mr. Roosevelt had voiced 
sition to the bonus. 
' Monday, despite left-wingers, 
men had signed up for reforesta- 
and the government had be- 
transform Fort Hunt into a 
ion training camp. But 400 
went home, muttering. 


RONAGE: Gibbons Made 
‘ at to Secretary Woodin 


ent Roosevelt announced last 

‘the following appointments: 
Sistant Secretary of the Treas- 
Stephen B. Gibbons of New York. 
a associate of Secretary William 
odin, he has been in Washington 
f® Woodin’s assistant since Mar. 
me succeeds Seymour Lowman. in 
@ of customs, industrial alcohol, 
Mic, and Coast Guard activities. 


troller of Customs, Port of 
fork: Arthur A. Quinn, Demo- 
ip in the New Jersey Senate 
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RECORD OF CONGRESS 





Eleventh Week of the New Congress 
Special Session 73d Congress 


SENATE: 

Sat as court in trial of Federal Judge 
Harold Louderback of California. 

Adopted conference report on Muscle 
Shoals Bill. 

Received President’s message on peace 
and disarmament. 

Received President’s message on in- 
dustrial control and public works 
and Wagner Bill. 

Received President’s letter on need 
of oil legislation. 

Adopted conference report on Third 
Deficiency Appropriation Bill. 

Began debate on Glass Banking Bill. 

Money bills passed: None. 

Time in debate and trial: 
15 minutes, 


Passed bill to confer Bachelor of 
Science degrees on graduates of 
Naval, Military, and Coast Guard 
Academies. 

Passed two Senate bills making minor 
changes in banking laws. ~~ 

Received President’s message on peace 
and disarmament. 

Adopted conference report on Muscle 
Shoals Bill, 259-112. 

Received President’s message on in- 
dustrial recovery and public works. 


30 hours, 


House Ways and Means Committee 
began hearing on bill. 

Money bills passed: None. 

Time in debate: 19 hours, 55 minutes. 

(Note: Where vote is not given, roll 
call was not made.) 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ending May 18) 
Receipts: $27,388,668.96. 
Expenditures: $52,643,601.76. 
Balance in Treasury: $402,487,163.77. 
Deficit, fiscal year: $1,681,517,358.73. 








and president of the State Federation 
of Labor. His appointment is formal 
announcement that the fight between 
Mr. Roosevelt and dapper, hard-faced 
Frank Hague, Mayor of Jersey and a 
leader of the Eastern Democracy, has 
ended. Mayor Hague, working furious- 
ly to beat Franklin D. Roosevelt at 
the Chicago convention last June, said 
some pretty harsh things about the 
man who is now President. 


® Commissioner of the General Land 
Office: Frederick William Johnson of 
Rock Springs, Wyo. In 1928 he started 
the Smith-For-President movement in 
the Rocky Mountain States which sent 
its members to the Democratic con- 
vention pledged to the New Yorker. 
He did the same sort of job for Mr. 
Roosevelt last year. A graduate of 


the University of Nebraska Law 
School, he has been County and City 
Attorney at Rock Springs. 


@ Production Control Administrator 
under the Farm Relief Act: Chester 
Davis, former Montana Commissioner 
of Agriculture. Like his superiors, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace and 
Chief Administrator George N. Peek, 
he was a Republican who supported 
Alfred E. Smith in 1928 when the lat- 
ter espoused the equalization fee. Last 
Fall he followed Mr. Roosevelt. He is 
a close friend and business associate 
of Mr. Peek. 


@ Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istrator: Harry L. Hopkins of New 
York. A veteran social worker, Mr. 
Hopkins has been chairman of the New 
York Temporary Relief Administra- 
tion, for which he received $15,000 a 
year, which is $5,000 more than he will 
get in Washington. He will handle the 
$500,000,000 fund which will be dis- 
tributed to the States for direct relief. 


MILK STRIKE: Arbitration 
Ends Week of Wisconsin Riots 


Along a battle front of 200 miles of 
Wisconsin countryside, thousands of 
striking farmers moved into action 
against 5,000 deputy sheriffs and na- 
tional guardsmen, last week. All across 
the Milwaukee milk shed bayonets 
flashed, clubs rose and fell, and tear- 


‘gas bombs exploded. One man was 


killed, hundreds were wounded, 300 
were taken prisoners. 

Then William B. Rubin of Milwau- 
kee, counsel for the Wisconsin Cooper- 
ative Milk Pool, the organization of the 
strikers, walked out of Gov. A. G. 
Schmedeman’s office on May 19, saying: 

“The strike is ended.” 

The Governor and his advisers and 
the strike leaders had their heads to- 
gether four hours, while irate farmers 
wearing strike buttons roamed the cor- 
ridors of the Capitol’ at Madison 
shouting defiance. Following Mr. Ru- 
bin’s announcement, an arbitration 





_ National Guardsmen Charge Into Milk Strike Pickets 


at Durham Hill, Wis., Before the Armistice 
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committee of five members was set up. 

The committee is at work on these 
problems: abolition of the present sys- 
tem of pricing milk, butter, and cheese, 
based on surplus; reorganization of the 
State Department of Agriculture; di- 
vorce of chain store organizations from 
manufacturing and processing of food 
products; conferences with Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace to the end that a 
fair price may be set nationally on 
dairy products; conferences with the 
State Legislature with a similar aim 
for State prices. 


Progress 


While the committee sits, unrestricted 
dairy operations will go on. 

Little quarter was asked or given in 
last week’s fighting. For six crowded 
days the guardsmen acting as deputies, 
the majority of them dressed in over- 
alls, armed with riot sticks and gas 
bombs charged the picketing farmers. 
The guardsmen were repulsed in some 
instances but came back reenforced, 
finally to clear the roads. 

Strikers threw rocks, laid hands on 
anything that might serve for weap- 
ons, tossed back bombs that had not 
exploded, and thick clouds of smoke 
hung over the combatants. 


Battle 


The fiercest battle raged at little 
Shawano where the whole town poured 
out onto the road to the cemetery to 
watch 1,000 farmers engage an equal 
number of State soldiers, At the be- 
ginning of the week invading farmers 
had closed down many of the county’s 
90 cheese factories and had taken com- 
plete command of the county-seat. 

Seventeen truckloads of heavily- 
armed national guardsmen under com- 
mand of Col. Frank Hines then made 
a tour of the county and captured eight- 
een prisoners. Outside of the plant 
of the Consolidated Badger Coopera- 
tive they came upon a large group of 
pickets and started to drive them down 
the roads. Reenforced by farmers who 
came up in trucks, the pickets fought 
back. 


Prisoners 


The fight ebbed and flowed until the 
guardsmen were reenforced by a de- 
tail throwing bombs and wearing gas 
masks. Slowly the farmers gave way, 
suddenly they broke and ran across 
lots with the militiamen at their heels. 
Later long files of prisoners were pa- 
raded under bayonets through the 
streets of Shawano. 

When word of this got back to the 
Capitol, orders were given to mobilize 
one-half of the entire National Guard 
of Wisconsin. Unwilling to declare 
martial law in the eighteen counties 
affected by the strike, the Governor or- 
dered that the guardsmen be sworn in 
as special deputies, wearing civilian 
clothes. Other special deputies to the 
number of 4,000 fought alongside the 
overalled soldiers. Civil authorities re- 
mained in charge throughout the State 


calling upon the deputies to aid them 
in carrying out this telegraphed order 
from the Adjutant General’s office: 

“Arrest all persons actively engaged 
in dumping milk. Vigorous enforce- 
ment of civil and criminal law de- 
manded by the State.” 


Milwaukee 


At one time the battle rolled onto 
the streets of Milwaukee itself where 
strikers attempted to close the plant 
of the Gridley Dairy Company, to be 
beaten off by deputies and city police. 
Dr. John P. Koehler, Milwaukee Health 
Commissioner, assured alarmed city 
mothers that milk would be delivered 
to children under the age of 8. Cards 
were issued to drivers bringing in milk 
for babies and for the most part were 
honored by the strikers. Milk sales to 
adults in Milwaukee were stopped for 
several days. In Chicago announce- 
ment of the Milk Council of a raise of 
one cent a quart in the price of milk 
headed off a threatened strike among 
TllinoiS farmers. 

The closing day of the warfare saw 
the death of William Dickmann, a 53- 
year-old farmer, who was knocked off 
a truck he had tried to board and was 
run over. More than 300 farmers were 
imprisoned under cover of machine 
guns at Shawano and other Eastern 
Wisconsin battle-fields. 

Walter Singler, picturesque leader of 
the pool, spent most of the week in con- 
ferences with the Governor at Madi- 
son. His former colleague, Milo Reno, 
incurred the hostility of the milk men 
for calling off the nation-wide strike 
originally planned for May 13. Mr. 
Reno’s effigy was burned by the mili- 
tant milk strikers. 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Seabury 
Refuses To Run for Mayor 


® DECLINED: When Samuel Seabury 
ripped the lid off Tammany Hall a year 
ago and brought out facts which made 
James J. Walker resign as Mayor of 
New York, he was hotly accused of seek- 
ing the job for himself. He announced 
then that he would not accept such a 
nomination if it were offered to him. 
Last week he repeated his refusal to fu- 
sionists who were looking for someone 
to beat Tammany in the election next 
Fall. “Never had I any desire to capi- 
talize the results of the investigation by 
election to office,’ he said. 

Turned down successively by Joseph 
V. McKee, Alfred E. Smith, and Mr. Sea- 
bury, the fusionists are still looking for 
a candidate. 


® LITERARY NOTE: A month ago a 
Federal grand jury indicted for income 
tax evasion one “Waxey” Gordon, once 
a pickpocket, now among the last of 
the New York beer barons. Federal 
agents had difficulty in finding “Waxey,” 
who was also wanted for questioning 
about the little matter o* the murder of 





a 








two of his associates, Max Hassel and 


Max Greenbure, shot to death in an 
Elizabeth (N. J.) hotel a few minutes 
after Go left thera, 

Last wee! ‘special confidential infor. 


mation” led Department of Justice oper. 
atives and State troopers to a hunting 
lodge on White Lake in the Catskill] 
Mountains. On Sunday morning, with 
drawn pistols, they entered. In a bed- 
room they found theirman. There wag 
“Waxey,” a peaceful, if somewhat un- 
shaven and obese cherub, sleeping 
soundly and noisily, with a pistol under 
his pillow and open beside him a copy of 
Rexford Tugwell’s new book, “The In- 
dustrial Discipline.” 


® NAVY: Officers in the United States 
Navy received last week, with the usual 
multiplicity of carbon copies, an order 


‘from Admiral R. H. Leigh, Commander- 


in-Chief of the United States Fleet. “It 
is directed,” said the Admiral, “that all 
commanding officers take immediate 
steps to eradicate (the) undesit@ble® 
habit of profane and obscene language 
... and to take suitable disciplinary ah 


tion in the case of each infraction re- > 


ported.” 

On the same day that the Navy office 
in Tokyo announced that the Japanese 
Fleet would hold its 1933 grand ma- 
neuvers in “seas south of Japan,” 


United States Navy Department an- ~ 


nounced that Rear Admiral Montgom- 
ery M. Taylor, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Asiatic fleet, would proceed on his 
flagship, the Houston, for a good-will 
visit to Japan. Admiral Taylor is re- 
turning this Spring’s visit of the Japa- 
nese squadron to the Pacific coast. 


@® NATURE STUDY: Pennsylvania, the 

last State to have no official flower, now 
has one. Legislators, deliberating on 
the relative charms of the mountain 
laurel and the wild honeysuckle, were 
unable to come to a decision, so they sent 
two bills to Governor Pinchot, one for 
each flower. Mrs. Pinchot likes moun- 
tain laurel. Governor Pinchot signed 
that bill. 

In North Carolina the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs petitioned the 
legislature to adopt the chickadee as the 
official State bird. The legislators gra- 
ciously acquiesced, although not certain 
what a chickadee was. Promptly nick- 
named the “tomtit legislature,” they 
soon discovered what they had adopted, 
and rapidly repealed the chickadee act. 


@ STRIKE: With Gandhi setting the 
example, hunger striking spread last 
week. In the Maryland Penitentiary’ 
segregation tier, fourteen prisoners re 
fused all food for 111 hours, because 
they didn’t like the kind they had been 
getting. Authorities suspected that 
they were living on canned goods they 
had received in packages last Christ 
mas, and left them alone. The strike 
ended when the prisoners sent word to 
the warden that they were hungry, 
received bowls of milk-toast, and ap 
parently enjoyed them. 
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Cableway at Boulder Dam, where work 
is well ahead of schedule 


WIDE WORLD - 
“The Forgotten Man.” This photograph by J. Vincent Lewis of Cleveland Ae ~ is . Z 
Heights, Ohio, who said it was inspired by Mr. Roosevelt’s speeches, won first 
prize in the international salon at Leicester, England. Original prints of it are 1,800 Unemployed in New York put 
owned by President Roosevelt and Charles Chaplin to work on state highway 


; aia WORLD © wide WORLD ACME 
of the First Family: Elliott Roosevelt, who became general manager of a California air line; “Sistie” Dall, who 
began piano lessons at Todhunter School; James Ro osevelt, with Helen Robbins at Maryland horse show 
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G E R MAN Y: Chancellor Hitler’s Anti-Semitic 


Laws Explosive Item on League Council Agenda 


@ PETITION: The League of Nations 
Council found an explosive item on its 
agenda when it met in Geneva Monday. 

It was an expertly drawn, 2,000-word 
petition from one Franz Bernheim, now 
a refugee in Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
Until recently he was a German Jewish 
resident of German Upper Silesia, in the 
northeastern part of the Reich on the 
Polish border. 

His petition asks the Council to abro- 
gate the Hitler Government’s anti-Jew- 
ish laws and administrative acts in so 
far as they have been applied in this 
area. All of them, it declares, violate 
the Polish-German convention of 1922, 


are restored and that those who have 
been economically injured are compen- 
sated. 


@® CORPORATIVE STATE: Address- 
ing a congress of office employees last 
week, Robert Ley, Hitler’s Trade Union 
Commissioner, declared that Germany 
would soon become a corporative state. 
Vocations, rather than geographical 
areas, would be the basis for representa- 
tion in the government. 

Hitler, he said, “has been working in- 
cessantly on this reorganization .. . it 
will prove to be the greatest achieve- 
ment of this revolution. . . Sometimes I 


* 





INTERNATIONAL 


Robert Ley Feared Lest the Gods Become Jealous 


guaranteeing the rights of minorities in 
Upper Silesia. 

The petition is one of several of sim- 
ilar tenor sponsored by Jews of various 
countries. It was placed on the agenda 
by Sir Eric Drummond, the League’s 
Secretary-General, acting under special 
powers given him at the suggestion of 
Gustav Stresemann, Germany’s late 
Foreign Minister. 

In March, 1921, the people of Upper 
Silesia, desired by both Poland and Ger- 
many, voted to cast their lot with the 
latter. Later, however, the territory 
was divided between the two countries 
by decision of the League of Nations. 

The Polish-German convention of 
1922 followed. Under it, the Bernheim 
petition points out, all citizens in Ger- 
man Upper Silesia, ‘‘without distinction 
of race, language, or religion,” are as- 
sured of equality before the law. Power 
to enforce their rights is vested in the 
League Council. 

Since the Hitler government has vio- 
lated the convention, the petition de- 
clares, the League should see that the 
rights of Jews in German Upper Silesia 


fear lest the gods become jealous at all 
the tremendous things now being done 
by one poor human.” 


@® PRUSSIA: Last week, the Diet of 
Prussia, which constitutes two-thirds of 
Germany, surrendered its legislative 
powers to the Prussian Cabinet and 
voted itself out of existence until Apr. 
1, 1937. Thus it followed the precedent 
set by the German Reichstag in March. 

The surrendered powers pass princi- 
pally to Chancellor Hitler, who is Gov- 
ernor of Prussia, and to his right-hand 
man, Hermann Wilhelm Goering, who is 
Premier. 

Socialist members voted against the 
Diet’s action. Their spokesman, de- 
manding equality for his party, pro- 
tested against the suppression of its 
press, seizure of its property, and im- 
prisonment of its members. 

A spokesman for the Nazis responded 
ruthlessly. The Socialist party, he 
said, “has just two things to do—to be 
ashamed and to shut up.” 


®BONFIRES: At most German uni- 
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versities the ceremony of burning “un- 
German” books was held two weeks ago, 
At Heidelberg, the oldest university in 
Germany, it was held last week. 

Thousands of books were piled on a 
pyre before Schurman Hall, named in 
honor of Jacob Gould Schurman, for- 
merly American Ambassador to Ger- 
many. Students, draping Communist 
flags over the heap, lighted it and 
cheered as it burned. 


@® LAWS: New enactments of the Hit- 
ler Government included these: 

A law empowering bodies of “trus- 
tees” named by the government to set- 
tle disputes between employers and 
employees until the new status of trade 
unions and employers’ associations had 
been fixed. 

A law to permit duels with swords, 
“provided precautions are observed to 
prevent mortal injuries.” 

A law to prevent the commercial ex- 
ploitation of “national symbols,” for ex- 
ample by making parlor games based on 
Hitler’s revolution or manufacturing 
frankfurters in the shape of the swas- 
tika. 


@IN AMERICA: After a month spent 
taking the cure at Baden-Baden, Ger- 
many, Alanson B. Houghton, former 
American Ambassador at Berlin, ar- 
rived in New York last week. 

There were many atrocities during 
the Hitler revolution, he said, but there 
are none now. ‘You can go to Germany 
and stay as long as you like and see no 
more atrocities than you would see in 
New Jersey.” 

On Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, 
the American Jewish Congress, repre- 
senting organizations with 500,000 
members, held an emergency session in 
Washington. Protesting against the 
Nazis’ anti-Semitism, speakers asked 
the Roosevelt Administration to con- 
demn it. 


Faces 


FRANCE: | Daladier 


Test in Budget Economies 


On the eve of an international con- 
ference, or during one, France usually 
has an attack of cabinet vertigo. This 
week, as the World Economic Confer- 
ence approaches, Premier Daladier was 
striving to keep the budget from caus- 
ing his government to fall. 

Only by astute juggling and a union 
of Socialists and Radical Socialists, 
Daladier kept his government steady 
and his balanced budget unaltered when 
the Chamber of Deputies passed it last 
February. Then the document went to 
the Senate. 

Last week, after a month’s recess, 
the Chamber of Deputies reconvened 
to approve what the Senate had done. 
At once it was obvious that many 
Deputies would not approve. Social 
ist Deputies presented a memorandum 
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warning Premier Daladier that they 
would not accept some economy meas- 
ures inserted by the Senate. The Cham- 
ber’s Finance Commission made some 
radical changes, and Senators indi- 
cated that they would fight them. 
Obviously faced with the prospect of 
several tests of confidence, the gov- 
ernment gathered its fighting forces to- 
gether. Though the budget now leaves 
a deficit of 300,000,000 francs, the gov- 
ernment wants it passed by May 31. 
At that time last year’s funds will 
be exhausted, and economic experts 
give warning that unless a fairly well 
balanced budget is passed by then, the 
franc will be seriously endangered. 


POLAND: Workers Resort to 
Gandhi Plan in Mill Strike 


The passive, foodless protest favored 
by Mahatma Gandhi when in a re- 
proachful mood now becomes a weapon 
of collective bargaining. Polish labor 
has adopted the hunger strike as an 
additional means of enforcing its de- 
mands upon employers. 

Last week 3,500 employees of an 
artificial silk mill at Tomaszov sat idle 
and hungry day and night in front of 
their bobbins and looms. They would 
not work, eat, or leave until wages 
were adjusted to their satisfaction. 

The rayon strikers employed the 
method successfully tried by 700 Pol- 
ish miners who remained underground 
for three days last April, rejecting 
food and family pleas, until government 
and employers saw matters their way. 
The combined hunger and work strike 
is effective as it is novel strategy in 
labor warfare, because “scab” labor 
cannot be substituted as long as strik- 
ers remain at their places of employ- 
ment. 


CUBA: Towns Pillaged, Cane 
Fields Fired as Revolt Grows 


Unrest in Cuba blazed into open re- 
bellion again last week. It was the 
most serious outbreak since the sup- 
pression of ex-President Menocal’s re- 
volt in August, 1931. 

Bands of rebels, varying in numbers 
from a few to a few hundred men, 
roamed through the central provinces 
of Santa Clara and Camaguey. They 
attacked and pillaged towns, harried 
small army posts, confiscated food and 
munitions, fired fields of sugar cane, 
dynamited bridges, cut telegraph wires, 
and skirmished fiercely with troops. 

When hard pressed, the guerrillas 
retreated to thickly wooded hills where 
pursuit was almost impossible. 

Soon the revolt spread southward to 
Oriente Province. It was reported that 
soldiers were deserting and joining the 
revolutionists. Other rumors told of 
expeditions sailing to Cuba with muni- 
tions from Central America. Evidently 





the Machado government took these se- 
riously, for gunboats were kept ready 
for action and army airplanes recon- 
noitered the coast. 

To stamp out the rebellion, Major 
Arsenio Ortiz, burly head of Havana’s 
military police, was sent to the affected 
area with a force of specially picked 
officers and shock troops. 

Major Ortiz is a man with a plan. It 
includes a quick court-martial for a 





ACME 


Ambassador Welles (Right) Confers 
With Cuban Secretary of State 


prisoner, followed by a hanging to the 
nearest tree. 

Reports last week had him applying 
his plan against the rebels in central 
Cuba. It was also stated that he had 
brought his two daughters with him 
and that they were acting as his aides- 
de-camp, wearing army uniforms and 
side-arms. 

Two years ago Major Ortiz was mili- 
tary supervisor in Oriente Province, 
when, for political reasons, 44 persons 
were said to have been killed in 90 
days. 


Killer 


Accused of being implicated in at 
least five of these deaths, he was later 
indicted in the civil courts but was 
never brought to trial. Since then, 
widely feared and hated, he has borne 
a reputation as a killer. Two efforts 
have been made to assassinate him, but 
he has so far escaped. 

The immediate cause of the present 
insurrection is opposition to the regime 
of President Gerardo Machado, who on 
May 20, the thirty-first anniversary of 
Cuba’s independence, had held office 
for eight years. His opponents insist 
that on that date his legal period in 
office expired and that the constitu- 
tional convention of 1928 exceeded its 
powers when it extended his second 
four-year term two years. 

Observers generally agree that a 
more fundamental cause of Cuba’s un- 
rest is her acute economic.depression, 
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caused by the sharp fall in the price 
of sugar, her principal crop. They hold 
that as her economic difficulties de- 
crease her political difficulties will de- 
crease also. 

With this thought uppermost, the 
Roosevelt administration recently made 
Sumner Welles its Ambassador to 
Cuba, taking him from his post as As- 
sistant Secretary of State. Last week, 
while Major Ortiz stretched his ropes, 
Ambassador Welles discussed Cuban- 
American trade with Cuban officials. 


BRITAIN: English Trade With 
Russia*Drops to Mere Trickle 


@® EMBARGO: England and Russia 
continued last week with their trade 
horns inextricably locked. While the 
two British engineers, L. C. Thornton 
and William MacDonald, who were 
largely responsible for the cessation of 
trade between the two countries, lan- 
guished in a Moscow jail, inter-coun- 
try trade dropped.to a thin trickle. 
Russia continued to ship flax which 
the Belfast mills must have and furs 
which the London world market needed, 
but no oil, timber, or wheat ships 
cleared from Russian ports. Converse- 
ly, few ships slipped out of English 
ports with heavy machinery and tools 
bound for Russia. Meanwhile United 
States machinery makers and oil pro- 
cessors profited handsomely, as did 
Scandinavian lumber merchants. 


@ PRINCE: Shaw, Dickens, and Jack 
London have told the English that they 
have the world’s most abominable 
slums. Last week the Prince of Wales 
added his effective voice to theirs when 
he spoke in Guild Hall, London. 

After pleading for support of the 
government’s five-year plan of erad- 
ication he told how over 98,000 fami- 
lies of five or more lived in one or two 
rooms. Then: “The nation (cannot) 
afford the mental and moral degrada- 
tion that.slum conditions create... . 
This is an age of building and planning. 
Let us build a new Britain and houses 
fit for the dignity and the greatness of 
our race.” 

The greatest effort to resist the 
Prince’s and the government’s plans is 
expected from slum tenants themselves. 
They have always balked the periodic 
efforts to destruy their filthy hovels. 


@ The Prince flew his fourth and new- 
est plane for the first time last week. 
A luxurious ten-seater, it was a new 
safety device which other plane mak- 
ers might do well to adopt.. When the 
pilot sees that he is in trouble he pulls 
a lever which will drop parachutes 
from the cabin ceiling into the laps of 
the Prince and his friends. 


@ SHIPPING: When Furness, Withy 
& Company last week bought control 
of Shaw, Savill & Albion Company, 
whose ships ply between England, 
Australia, and New Zealand, it defi- 
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nitely placed its chairman, Lord Essen- 
don, on the throne of world shipping. 

When Lord Kylsant, head. of White 
Star, went to jail a year ago for issu- 
ing false prospectuses of his compa- 
nies, Lord Essendon took his place at 
the head of the company. Since then 
he has added yet more shipping com- 
panies unable to weather the depres- 
sion to his big holdings. His hundreds 
of freight and passenger ships, encom- 
passed in his 40 companies, touch every 
sea in the world. 


@ OFFENDED: The Right Hon. Gor- 
don, Lord Hewart, Lord Chief Justice 
of England, complained recently about 
the “odious smell of cooking’ that 
daily offends him in the High Court of 
Justice. 

London commentators pointed out 
that the Lord Chief Justice has no bou- 
quet on his desk as an antidote, like 
the judges in the Old Bailey. Their 
flowers are a survival of the custom of 
decorating the court with sweet- 
smelling herbs, to prevent the gaol 
fever which spread from Newgate 
Prison to the court in the Eighteenth 
century, resulting in the death of two 
High Court judges and a Lord Mayor. 


INDIA: Gandhi, Chapped Skin 
Buttered, in Good Condition 


All the world knows that Mahatma 
Mohandas Gandhi wears a homespun 
loincloth, drinks goat’s milk, and is 
perennially cast in jail by the British. 
But not until last week did it find that 
he is buttered. 

Over half way through his 21-day fast 
his frail frame had shrunk to under 90 
pounds and his skin had chapped. His 
omnipresent wife found that hourly ap- 
plications of freshly churned butter 
would relieve his discomfort. 

British doctors kept a sharp eye on 
Gandhi for they realized full well that, 
should anything happen to him in his 
effort to center attention on India’s de- 
pressed classes, England would be in for 
serious trouble. Their optimistic re- 
ports told how the little 62-year-old man 
was as fit physically as a man of 40 and 
in better condition than when he started 
his fast. 


SOUTH AFRICA: Both Sides 
Win; Political Peace Follows 


The Union of South Africa marveled 
when, late in March, Premier J. B. M. 
Hertzog and Gen. Jan Christian Smuts 
buried the hatchet and linked arms. 
Premier Hertzog is the leader of the 
Nationalist -party, General Smuts of 
the South African party. 

Like their leaders, the two great par- 
ties had been bitter rivals. Neverthe- 
less, spurred by the depression and by 
public sentiment against party strife, 


they united in a coalition government © 





in which each has six representatives. 

Last week, in elections for the 
House of Assembly, the people ren- 
dered their decision. It was overwhelm- 
ingly favorable. 

In 78 of the 150 districts coalition 
candidates were unopposed. Of the 
remaining 72, Coalitionists won all but 
eleven on election day. In the next 
House the Nationalists will have 75 
seats, the South African Party 62, their 
allies 2. 

General Hertzog is Prime Minister 
in the coalition government. General 
Smuts is Deputy Prime Minister. Bar- 
ring dissension, their cabinet may last 
for five years, the term of House mem- 
bers. 


SWEDEN: Admiral Lindman 


Leads Fascist Demonstration 


World fascism seemed in a fair way 
to add yet another scalp to its belt 
when rumblings of the movement were 
heard in Sweden last Sunday. 

Admiral Lindman led 50,009 people 
through the streets of Stockholm into 
the big space once occupied by the 
Stockholm Exhibition. There another 
50,000 joined his party. Then he 
climbed on a platform and harangued 
them in the best Fascist tradition. He 
raged against the “disintegrating forces 
of socialism and communism,” and 
urged them to join him in tearing the 
“Communist weed ... up by the roots.” 

Although his followers were not al- 
lowed to wear black or brown shirts, 
since the government forbids “private 
uniforms,” they consoled themselves by 
playing Fascist and giving the salute. 

If the Admiral is able to gather the 
conservative elements under his banner, 
as Hitler did in Germany, he will over- 
throw the Socialist government. 


LEAGUE: Four Out of Six 


Nations Default on Loans 


One small piece of good news, one 
bigger piece of bad, reached the League 
of Nations headquarters at Geneva 
last week. 

The good news was that Mexico, 
despite her contrary announcement 
last year, has decided to remain in 
the League. 

The bad news revealed in London 
by the League Loans Committee, 
founded to protect investors in bonds 
issued under League auspices and head- 
ed by Sir Austen Chamberlain, former- 
ly British Foreign Secretary. 

It was that four of the six govern- 
ments which floated nine League loans 
have defaulted. The four are Austria, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Greece. The 
two others are Esthonia and the city 
of Danzig. As they were originally 
contracted, the nine loans totalled 
$397,548,000. 

Last week also a committee of the 


——— 


League Council advocated increasing 
the number of Council seats from four- 
teen to fifteen, thus making a place 
for Portugal. 


CHINA: Two Japanese Armies 


Continue Southward Drive 


Japanese troops were sweeping down 
through North China last week ag 
President Roosevelt urged the nationg 
to send no forces across their frontiers, 

Their objectives apparently were 
Peiping, ancient city of 1,300,000 in. 
habitants, and Tientsin, commercial 
doorway to North China, with its pop- 
ulation of 840,000. Their announced 
purpose was to protect the southern 
boundary of Manchukuo, Japan’s pup- 
pet State north of the Great Wall, from 
invasion by the Chinese armies. 


Retreating 


Chinese lines were crumbling before 
them. Chinese troops, outclassed, were 
fighting but falling back. Terrified 
Chinese civilians were fleeing into 
Peiping from the north; others were 
streaming out of Peiping to the south 
The fall of the two cities seemed @ 
mere matter of hours. ; 

Suddenly the fighting ceased and the 
Japanese advance slowed down. Was 
the lull temporary or permanent? No 
one could say with certainty. Peiping 
buzzed with rumors and denials. 

It was said that Chinese and Japa- 
nese leaders were dickering for a com- 
promise. These rumors grew when 
Hwang Fu, former Foreign Minister 
known for his friendship with the Jap- 
anese, came into North China as a rep- 
resentative of the Chinese government 
at Nanking. 

His mission, reports declared, was 
to advocate peace, with China respect- 
ing Manchukuo’s borders and Japan 
turning North China back to the Chi- 
nese. There were stories of a free 
State to be established south of the 
Great Wall as a buffer between China 
and Manchukuo. 


Recognition 


Chinese officials at Canton evidentlf 
took the rumors seriously. In a state 
ment addressed to the League of Na 
tions they charged that Nanking was 
ready to grant virtual recognition | 
Manchukuo, which thus far has 
recognized by Japan alone. 

They declared that the deal involll 
creating a neutral zone south of 
Great Wall. “The Chinese peo 
they warned, “never will accept 
agreement Nanking may be coe 
into concluding with the Japanese 
ernment in violation of Chinese 
torial sovereignty.” 

Adding to the uncertainty was. 
statement by a Japanese Army spo 
man. “If the Chinese do not 
signs of reasonableness,” it said, “the 
Japanese might even continue theif 










‘advance beyond Tientsin and Peiping.” 
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Student Duelling, forbidden since 1927, is now permitted by Battleship Luitpold, scuttled by Germans at Scapa Flow 
the German government. The surgeon waits and raised by British, goes out to be broken up 
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When Japan Officially Withdrew From the League of Nations. Crowds assembled at Hibiya Park in Tokyo to witness the 
reading of the Imperial rescript ending the membership of Japan 
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Dispatches Tuesday morning indi- 
cated that the war was on again. The 
Japanese had reached the suburbs of 
Peiping and their big guns were roar- 
ing 50 miles from Tientsin. 

A Japanese army spokesman de- 
clared: “We had arranged many tenta- 
tive truces with many individual gen- 
erals,, but not a single agreement had 
been kept ... hence it became evident 
the Japanese must occupy Tientsin and 
Peiping.” 


SPAIN: Cortes Passes Bill to 
Nationalize Church Property 


Premier Manuel Azana of Spain had 
a job to his liking last week. A fervent 
anti-clericalist, he directed the passage 
of the so-called law of religious congre- 
gations which strikes a body blow at 
the Catholic Church, 

One effect of this is to complete the 
measure, passed in sections, which na- 
tionalizes the Church’s property, val- 
ued at half a billion dollars. ‘““Temples 
of all classes, episcopal palaces, rector- 
ies, seminaries, and other buildings of 
the Catholic cult are declared to be na- 
tional property,” the measure states; 


What the Spanish Cortes, or Parlia- 
ment, did last week was to carry out 
anti-Catholic provisions of the Spanish 
Constitution adopted in the Fall of 
1931, six months after King Alfonso 
left the country and Spain became a 
republic. 

“The Spanish State has no official re- 
ligion,” the Constitution declared. It 
specifically barred members of religious 
orders from teaching positions, declar- 
ing that “teaching shall be laical.” 
Clericals may teach religion only. 

The final passage of the religious con- 
gregations law ended a long-drawn-out 
struggle in the Cortes. 


Filibuster 


Late in April, Conservatives and 
Monarchists won victories in local elec- 
tions held in 2,500 Spanish towns. This 
encouraged the Right-wing Opposition 
in the Cortes which had been filibuster- 
ing wildly, seeking to force out Premier 
Azana’s Left-wing government. To kill 
time, the members of the Right intro- 
duced hundreds of legislative proposals 
which the Cortes was bound to discuss. 

One of the measures caught in the re- 
sultant parliamentary jam was the law 
of religious congregations, on which 
Premier Azana had set his heart. 
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President Zamora and Premier Azana of Spain 


“also all ornaments, pictures, and other 
objects in them.” 

Another effect of the religious con- 
gregations law is to prevent Spain’s 
80,000 monks and nuns from acting as 
teachers. 

Under its terms the government will 
discharge all clerical teachers in secon- 
dary schools by Oct. 1, replacing them 
with laymen whom it will train mean- 
while. By Dec. 31, it will place laymen 
in teaching positions at primary schools 
also. * 

The State promises to assist nuns and 
monks who, having thus lost their voca- 
tions, wish to renounce their vows. 


Otherwise it leaves them to shift for 
themselves. , 





From his seat on the blue-cushioned 
government bench, the Premier watched 
the struggle. Short, fat, with pasty 
complexion—his friends assure him that 
he is the ugliest man in Spain—he 
stared at the obstructive opposition 
through owlish, thick-lensed glasses and 
bided his time. 

First he urged all Republicans to sup- 
port his pet measure as a non-political 
project vital to the Republic. When the 
opposition flatly refused, Premier Azana 
cracked his whip, using his majority in 
the Cortes to force through a closure 
rule which snapped the filibustering off. 

When the law of religious congrega- 
tions had thus been brought to a vote, 
it was opposed by only 50 members and 








endorsed by a majority of 228, 

It therefore went to President Alcala 
Zamora for signature. Its opponents 
prayed that the President, a devout 
Catholic, would veto it. 

While the Spanish religious orders 
were protesting against the law of re- 
ligious congregations, a protest of an- 
other type came from Anarchists in 
Barcelona. 

They hissed and booed sixteen beauty 
contest winners passing through the 
city on their way to Madrid to com- 
pete for the title Miss Europe. An 
Anarchist newspaper explained the 
demonstration thus: ‘With the world 
starving, the trip of these beauties is 
an insult to the workingman.” 


OTHER NATIONS: Fascism 


On Parade in the Argentine 


® ARGENTINA: Early this month 
fascism made its South American debut 
in Chile, when 15,000 militiamen pa- 
raded through the streets of Santiago, 
Last week it made a public appearance 
in Argentina. 

The occasion was a speech by the Min- 
ister of the Interior defending a govern- 
ment decree under which only national 
flags may be displayed at public assem- 
blies. 

Inside the Congressional Palace at 
Buenos Aires, Fascists in the galleries 
scattered leaflets over Socialist Depu- 
ties. They were printed in imitation of 
the national flag and announced: “We 
want no red flags in Argentina.” 

Outside the Palace, singing, saluting 
Fascists gathered, 500 strong. It took 
a thousand police, with machine guns, 
tear gas, and armored car units, to 
break up their demonstration. 


@® AFGHANISTAN: For uninformed 
and unfavorable comment on _ the 
Southern part of their country, several 
Afghans from the North were sen- 
tenced recently to walk to the unknown 
regions, and see for themselves the 
country they had slandered. They were 
accompanied on their thousand-mile 
journey by guards with placards stat- 
ing their crime and punishment. 


@®NEW ZEALAND: The back-to- 
nature movement as a solution of the 
unemployment problem is under way in 
New Zealand. A board to administer 
the “Small Farm Plan” was appointed 
last week. 

The plan aims to settle 10,000 unem- 
ployed heads of families on farms, with 
ten-year leases. State funds will f- 
nance their purchases of livestock and 
farm implements, as well as building 
materials. After four years, the set- 
tlers may purchase the farms from 
the State. 

The New Zealand experiment repre- 
sents the first national attempt to set- 
tle men on rich land ready for cultiva- 
tion, rather than on unimproved land 
under pioneering conditions. 
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BOXING: Kid Chocolate Keeps 
Featherweight Championship 


Among the sobriquets which now 
identify the mahogany-tinged person of 
Eligio Sardinias are The Patent Leath- 
er Kid, The Bon Bon Baby of Cuba, 
The Stick o’ Licorice, and, best of all, 
Kid Chocolate. Six years ago, few 
knew him by any name. 

Bare-legged and stripped to the 
waist, he scampered in and out of Ha- 
vyana’s cafes, screeching unintelligible 
gutturals designed to facilitate the sale 
of his newspapers. On the side he pre- 
pared for a boxing career by licking any 
urchins who refused to pay him hom- 
age as their leader. 

Luis Guiterrez, an eagle-eyed fight 
manager, spotted Chocolate, watched 
him win 21 local bouts by knockouts, 
and brought him to the United States 
in 1928. Weighing usually 125 pounds, 
Chocolate fitted into the featherweight 
division and soon became its champion 
( t least according to the New York 
State Athletic Commission and Cuba). 
Last Friday, after sparring fifteen 
rounds with Seaman Watson, British 
challenger, in Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, Chocolate still held the 
world’s title. 

It was his 201st fight since his first 
match at the age of 11. He won by 
an unconvincing margin and collected 
$10,000 of the $35,000 gate. 


Wealthy 


Chocolate will shortly. seek more 
cash in England, France, and Spain. 
So far his ring activities in the United 
States have earned him over $300,000, 
but he has little left now. He has'spent 
a large portion of it supporting an end- 
less chain of relatives, mostly cousins, 
and he owns five or six houses in Ha- 
vana and the suburbs. 

His hobby is collecting pictures of 
Kid Chocolate. On the wall of his fa- 
vorite house in Marianao, are over 200 
“shots” of himself, posed from all an- 
gles. He is almost as interested in set- 
ting the sartorial fashions for his race. 
He visits many tailors, never satisfied 
unless he is sure he has found the 
brightest colors and the trickiest cuts 
to be had in clothes. 

Educationally, Chocolate has reached 
& curious stage. He reads and writes 
both Spanish and English, but speaks 
Neither very well. 


COLF: Enid Wilson Wins 
British Crown for Third Time 


®GOLF: Miss Enid Wilson wrote her 
Name conspicuously in British golfing 
history last week. Playing at Glen- 
eagles, Scotland, she won the British 
Women’s championship for the third 


year in succession, equalling a record 
set by Lady Margaret Scott who won 
the competition the first three years it 
was played, from 1893 to 1895. Miss 
Cecil Leitch and Miss Joyce Wethered 
have each triumphed four times, but 
neither has been the victor three years 
in a row. 


Spotted 


® Golfers wondered last week if Old 
Man Par was destined to join Colonel 
Bogey in the grave. The Handicap 
Golfer’s Association of America, -at- 
tempting to provide a more flexible 
system of course ratings, issued a 
booklet explaining the new plan. Each 
hole on a course is to be rated fraction- 
ally as follows: 

1. Playing distance of the hole, not 
the yardage on the card. 

2. Topography of the course. 
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Enid Wilson Won Three Times in a Row 


3. Average condition of the greens. 

4. Any decided slope in the greens. 

5. Width of the fairways. 

6. Direction and strength of prevail- 
ing wind. 

7. Character, location, and number 
of traps, bunkers, and natural hazards. 


Standard 


The standard score on a hole will be 
based on the expectancy of Mr. Aver- 
age Golfer playing consistently. His 
drives are set at 200 to 220 yards, his 
midiron shots at about 190. He is al- 
ways expected to take two putts. If 
it is concluded that Mr. Average Golfer 
can make a certain hole in 4 most of 
the time and should get a birdie on it 
now and then, that hole will be as- 
signed something like the beer deci- 
mal 3.2 or perhaps 3.6. 

If Mr. Average Golfer, playing very 
well, can be expected to miss out on 
getting his par 4 quite often, then that 
hole will be rated at about 4.4. 













The sum of the decimal rating of 
eighteen holes smoothed into a round 
figure will express the difficulty of a 
course. Thus Pine Valley, now a par 
70 course, will be shown on paper to 
be harder than many other courses 
rated at par 72 or upwards. 


SPORT SHORTS: Suzanne 


May Meet Helen in Tennis 


® TENNIS: W. O. McGeehan, sports 
writer for The New York Herald Trib- 
une, while traveling in Europe recently, 
ran into Mile. Suzanne Lenglen. He 
followed her out to the courts, watched 
her play a few sets, and reached the 
conclusion that she was still about as 
fine a player as ever. Then he beat out 
on his typewriter a column for his news- 
paper comparing Mlle. Lenglen with 
Mrs. Helen Wills Moody and speculated 
about the possibility of a match be- 
tween them. 

Mile. Lenglen, when interviewed, 
seemed favorably disposed. In New 
York City, reporters rushed to Mrs. 
Moody, en route with her husband from 
California to England. She pointed 
out that Mile. Lenglen is still a pro- 
fessional but that she would be de- 
lighted to meet the French star if such 
a match should be approved. So far 
plans have not reached a definite stage, 
but authorities on box-office appeal es- 
timate that, if the match were played 
in this country the Yale bowl would be 
too small to hold the crowd that would 
turn out. 


® Meanwhile last week in Montreal the 

United States Davis Cup team of Elis- 
worth Vines and Wilmer Allison, 
singles players, and George M. Lott 
Jr. and John Van Ryn, doubles com- 
bination; defeated Canada’s team in 
straight sets. Next week the United 
States four will meet the South Ameri- 
can champions, Argentine, in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


®@ YACHTING: Five hardy Corinthians 

boarded the sturdy 53-foot yawl, Dor- 
ade, at City Island, N. Y., last Satur- 
day, accepted a good luck bouquet of 
Spring flowers from Miss Lorna Whit- 
telsey of Greenwich, Conn., and set sail 
for Bergen Fiord, Norway. The skipper, 
Roderick Stephens Jr., plans to follow 
a course north of the British Isles and 
hopes to reach port in about three 
weeks. From there he will go to Oslo 
to race in the Golden Jubilee events of 
the Norwegian Yacht Club during the 
Summer months. 

Later Dorade will sail back across 
the rough North Sea and down. the 
English Channel for the Fastnet race, 
British yachting classic. In the 1931 
Fastnet race, Dorade, captained by Olin 
Stephens, the boat’s designer, won the 
hazardous 615-mile test. A few weeks 
before she had led a fleet of ten trans- 
atlantic racers from Newport, R L, to 
Plymouth, England. 
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BINGHAM: No Knee Pants 


For Our Envoy to Britain 


With Europe still excitedly eyeing 
Adolph Hitler, with the World Econom- 
ic Conference drawing ever nearer, 
Judge Robert Worth Bingham of Louis- 
ville, Ky., arrived in London last week 
as the new American representative at 
the Court of St. James. 

Economics and disarmament gave 
way before the question that is put first 
to every American Ambassador to 
Great Britain. Would he wear knee 
pants? “No,” said Ambassador Bing- 
ham, “TI will not.” 


Critics 


Since his appointment by President 
Roosevelt, the new envoy has aroused 
mixed emotions in the hearts of his 
countrymen. Senator Robinson of In- 
diana, a perennial complainer, accuses 
Mr. Bingham of being an “apologetic 
American.” Representative May, an ob- 
scure Kentucky Congressman, says he 
is a “police court judge.” But Col. E. 
M. House, who stood at Woodrow Wil- 
son’s side through eight trying years, 
thinks him an extremely able citizen. 
It was Colonel House who secured his 
appointment. 

Mr. Bingham was born in North Car- 
olina 61 years ago. He was educated at 














ACME 


Mr. Bingham, Grouse-Hunting Patriot 


several Southern universities and took 
his law degree at Kentucky University 
in 1897. His first wife was the late 
Eleanor Miller of Louisville, by whom 
he had three children. His second was 
Mrs. Mary Lily Flagler, widow of Hen- 
ry M. Flagler, of the Standard Oil 
Company. The second Mrs. Bingham 
died eight months after their marriage 





in 1917, leaving an estate of $100,000,- 
000, of which her husband received 
$5,000,000 after a family squabble. 

In 1924 the judge married in London 
another Kentuckian, Mrs. James Byron 
Hilliard, who was the former Alene 
Muldoon of Louisville. 


Publisher 


With the money left him by the Flag- 
ler estate, Judge Bingham, who had 
once been the town’s reform Mayor, 
bought The Louisville Courie~ ‘ournal 
and The Louisville Times. He nas used 
both to pepper the State democratic 
machine when it displeased him and to 
wage a winning fight with the Ku-Klux 
Klan in his home town. The work he 
did in organizing the Burley Tobacco 
Growers Association won him a vote of 
thanks from the Kentucky Legislature. 

Because he shoots grouse annually in 
Scotland, where his son has lived since 
marrying a Scottish girl, the new Am- 
bassador is looked on with a jaundiced 
eye by many patriots on this side of 
the water. But Britons have been com- 
ing valiantly to his defense in the let- 
ter columns of The London Times. 


Shooter 


One described his encounter with a 
“Prussian bully” at a Munich club 
many years ago. The bully, a lieuten- 
ant, was making offensive remarks 
about Americans generally. Young 
Bingham rose, slapped his face and then 
continued eating in the best Continental 
style. When the bully’s seconds came 
to arrange a duel, the American took 
them to the local shooting gallery for a 
demonstration of his ability. “After 
seeing young Bingham pip the ace of 
hearts, they faded away,” wrote The 
Times correspondent, “and Lieutenant 
X. left Munich precipitately.” 

Erect, cultured, and reserved, the new 
Ambassador speaks with an accent 
that a Kentuckian might call English, 
though an Englishman would probably 
regard it as Kentuckian. 


HUTCHINS: He Thinks The 


Professor Is Sometimes Right 


“Practical men are those who prac- 
tice the errors of their forefathers. Pro- 
fessors are sometimes right.” 

One of the youngest and sharpest- 
tongued of America’s college presidents 
shot this at a group of bankers and 
brokers gathered at a Bond Club lunch- 
eon at the Banker’s Club in New York 
last week. 

Robert Maynard Hutchins, president 
of the University of Chicago, 34 years 
old, was defending his fellow educators 
in President Roosevelt’s “Brain Trust” 
against the charge that they were ideal- 
ists and had no knowledge of practical 
affairs in the world today. 
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On the Chicago campus they quote 
his sayings: “I am a college president 
now; damn it, be polite” (this to 4 
friendly reporter). “The professor sgyf. 
fers from being boxed up in a depart. 
ment, he must diversify his holdings” 
“Our University is not an institution for 
popular education; it is an organization 
for the promotion of scholarship.” 
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Mr. Hutchins Backed the “Brain Trust” 


Young President Hutchins comes 
from a family of educators. His father, 
William James Hutchins, presides over 
Berea College up in the Kentucky Moun- 
tains. Three years ago the Senior 
Hutchins gave his son an honorary de- 
gree, the sixth which he has received 
since leaving college. 


Yale 


Robert Hutchins went to Oberlin 
College after a childhood in Brooklyn 
There were two years in Oberlin and 
then he came on to Yale where he was 
graduated with the class of 1921, stay- 
ing to take his A.M. the following year. 

He had a law degree from his alma 
mater and after lecturing on law, he 
was made Dean of the Yale Law School. 
He was one of the founders of the amor 
phous Yale Institute of Human Rela 
tions. He says of law, “It is the only 
field of scholarship with which I have 
even a speaking acquaintance.” 

When Chicago was casting about for 
a new president in 1929, Mr. Hutchins, 
despite his youth and his forthright 
manner of saying exactly what he 
thought, was called to the post. 


Plans 


“I have no idea of changing the Uni 
versity overnight,” he said when he af 
rived at Chicago. Yet no sooner had his 
plans begun to operate than three 
teachers of philosophy resigned because 
of opposition to them. At the same time 
he won the loyalty of the student body 
who liked his direct manner. 

When a Supreme Court Justice tf 
marked to the young president that he 
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supposed the students at Chicago were 
taught that men like himself were old 
fogies, Mr. Hutchins replied: “No, we 
let them find that out for themselves.” 

He is an advocate of a low tariff, 
wants Federal funds for direct relief of 
unemployment, and wants industry to 
raise prices so as to assist education. 
Last June he was mentioned as a pos- 
sible candidate for Vice President, on 
the Democratic ticket. Having in mind 
the precedent of another distinguished 
university head who ran for Vice Presi- 
dent with William Howard Taft, he 
said: 

“T have no desire to be the Nicholas 
Murray Butler of the Middle West. I 
will just stick to education.” 


JOHNSON : The Man Who May 
Become The Czar of Industry 


In the two most extensive mobilization 

Schemes upon which this country has 
ever embarked, the draft during the 
World War and the regimentation of in- 
dustry under President Roosevelt’s in- 
dustrial control measure, (see page 5) 
there has appeared the competent hand 
of Hugh S. Johnson. 
* General Johnson, (he is a retired 
Brigadier General, U. S. A.), has been 
working out of the limelight in Wash- 
ington with economists and industrial- 
ists on the Industrial Recovery Bill for 
the past three weeks. 


Gruff 


Unless the General’s close friend and 
business associate Bernard M. Baruch 
wants the job of industrial overlord, it 
will go to the bulky fighting man with 
the red, hard-bitten face of one who has 
been much out in the open. Looking a 
bit like Captain Flagg of “What Price 
Glory?” General Johnson gives a first 
impression of truculence, which van- 
ishes upon close acquaintance. 

The accomplishment of which he is 
proudest was his work on the Selective 
Draft in 1917. Although his superior, 
the late Gen. Enoch Crowder received 
most of the credit for that measure, it 
was General Johnson who originated the 
majority of its provisions. Later, he or- 
ganized the Purchase, Storage and Traf- 
fic Division of the General Staff, in ef- 
fect for the last four months of the war. 
Resignation 

General Johnson became identified 
With the Industrial Recovery Bill 
through his long intimacy with Mr. 
Baruch and the fact that after his resig- 
tation from the Army in 1919 he became 
vice president and general counsel of the 
Moline Plow Company, of which George 
N. Peek, now Farm Relief Adminis- 
trator, was president. 

’ Born in Fort Scott, Kansas, 50 years 
&go, General Johnson was graduated 
from West Point in 1903, served in the 
Philippines and in Mexico under General 

g and obtained the degree of 
Doctor of Jurisprudence from the Uni- 
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versity of California where he was sent 
by the Army in 1915. 

When he isn’t commuting to Washing- 
ton to supply data on the tariff, govern- 
ment finances, and railroads to depart- 
ment heads, he is bent over a littered 
desk in a room in Mr. Baruch’s office 
suite in New York’s Empire State 
Building, 

Outside of tackling the hardest of or- 
ganization jobs, his main interest is in 
gardening on his place at Cedarhurst, 
L. I., where he proudly shows visitors 
his collection of rare plants. 


TRANSITION: Life’s Changes 
As Reflected in the News 


® Died: Clinton W. Gilbert, 61, one of 
the shrewdest of Washington corres- 
pondents and commentators died last 
week of double pneumonia. 

After being chief editorial writer and 
managing editor of The New York 
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Lady Cynthia Mosley, 34 


Tribune he went to Washington as 
correspondent for The Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger in 1917. He made 
many close political friends who helped 
him to series of journalistic scoops. 

In 1917 when the Germans were 
breaking the Allied lines in many 
places he heard, 24 hours before any 
other reporter, that England had of- 
fered ships to transport American 
troops to the scene of war. The pro- 
posal was that the Americans should 
be brigaded with French and British 
troops. 

He was the first to tell that the Allies 
planned to sink surrendered German 
ships after peace had been declared. 
Also, he was able to predict the House- 
Wilson break before it happened. 

In addition to his editing and report- 
ing, Gilbert wrote several books, and 
many magazine articles. Two of his 
books were “The Mirrors of Washing- 
ton” and “Behind the Mirror.” 





@ John Grier Hibben, president emeri- 
tus of Princeton, while driving over the 
highway near Woodbridge, N. J., last 
week, swerved his car for no evident 
reason directly in the path of a beer 
truck. The impact killed him and in- 
jured his wife. 

The big Packard sedan had been 
presented to him last June by Princeton 
trustees upon his retirement. 

After attending Princeton and the 
University of Berlin Dr. Hibben was 
ordained as a Presbyterian minister in 
1887. Four years later he returned to 
Princeton where he spent the rest of 
lis life teaching and administering. 

He was chosen for the presidency 
of Princeton to succeed Woodrow Wil- 
son in 1912. 

Always genuinely popular with his 
students, President Hibben fought 
many battles for them. Of a scholarly 
turn of mind he disliked modern litera- 
ture and the post-Victorian emancipa- 
tion, and could not understand the 
writings of such Princeton graduates 
as F. Scott Fitzgerald. Once when 
asked to pick the six most important 
words in the English language, he 
chose: duty, loyalty, honor, self-control, 
service and sacrifice. 


@® Lady Cynthia Mosley, 34, once a 
famous Laborite and more recently an 
ardent follower of her husband’s British 
Fascist party died in London last week 
following an appendectomy. She was a 
daughter of Lord Curzon, a grand- 
daughter of Levi Leiter, Chicago mil- 
lionaire. 

Brilliant in both politics and society, 
she was launched on her career after 
her wedding which was attended by the 
Kings and Queens of England and 
Belgium. After her conversion to so- 
cialism she berated the class she had 
been born to. 

In 1929 Lady Cynthia was elected to 
Parliament but declined to run again 
in 1931. A year later she and her 
husband formed the British Black 
Shirts. The movement was a dismal 
failure and both Sir Oswald and Lady 
Cynthia met political extinction for 
their efforts. 


® Birthday: This week, ou May 24, a 
celebration ending with a golden anni- 
versary banquet marked the fiftieth 
birthday of New York’s Brooklyn 
Bridge, an engineering marvel when it 
was opened and still a conspicuous 
landmark. 


@ Engaged: Next month Barbara Hut- 
ton, spectacular New York heiress to 
the vast fortune left by her grand- 
father, F. W. Woolworth, will take a 
husband in Paris. She will marry 
Prince Alexis Mdivani, Moslem Rus- 
sian exile. Divorced last year, Prince 


Alexis followed the example set by his 
brothers. Prince Serge divorced Pola 
Negri; Prince David, Mae Murray. The 
Prince is marrying the second richest 
heiress in the United States. 

The first is Doris Duke. 
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OIL: President Throws Life Preserver to Industry 
Being Drowned in Pool of Its Own Product 


Rambunctious individualism in the 
nation’s oil fields, particularly in de- 
pression-born East Texas pools, has 
almost drowned a $12,000,000,000 in- 
dustry in its own product. Last week 
the Federal government decided to 
come to the rescue. 

President Roosevelt wrote Vice Pres- 
ident Garner and Speaker Rainey: 

“A serious situation confronts the 
oil-producing industry. Because oil 
taken from the ground is a natural re- 
source which, once used, cannot be 
replaced, it is of interest to the nation 
that its production should be under 
reasonable control... 


Legislation 


“My administration has for many 
weeks been in conference with the gov- 
ernors of the oil-producing States and 
with component parts of the industry, 
but it seems difficult, if not impossible, 
to bring order out of chaos by State 
action alone. . . There is widespread 
demand for Federal legislation.” 

The day before, a bill prepared chief- 
ly by attorneys for the Interior De- 
partment, with help from oil execu- 
tives and Congressmen, was brought to 
the Capitol. Senator Arthur Capper 
of Kansas, a leading oil State, intro- 
duced it in the Senate, and Represent- 
ative E. W. Marland of Oklahoma, 
former head of what is now Continen- 
tal Oil Company and one of the bill’s 
drafters, sponsored it in the House. 


Losses 


Urging quick action, Mr. Marland 
told the House that over-production 
causes losses of $1,000,000 a day, and 
that unless something was done 
promptly many producers “would go 
to the wall” by Summer. The admin- 
istration, he said, felt that the National 
Industrial Recovery Bill (see page 5) 
was not broad enough to cover reforms 
necessary for the oil business. 

President Roosevelt suggested in his 
letter that “in order to save the time of 
the special session it might be possible 
to incorporate action relating to the 
oil industry” with his industrial meas- 
ure. Representative Doughton, head of 
the Ways and Means Committee, de- 
clared that this would cause delay, but 
that, if the President approved, “it 
will be all right with me.” 


Authority 


A reading of the oil bill disclosed a 
wide grant of authority for Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes, among other 
things, to fix prices, enforce oil con- 
servation regulations, restrict compe- 
tition, determine marketing needs, tax 
excess production, allocate production 
quotas to States, and license imports. 


After the reading, Speaker Rainey, re- 
calling past experience, declared that 
the chief provisions “probably can be 
tacked on to something.” 

Oil production has long been a vivid 
example of the waste and havoc caused 
by unrestrained competition. Period- 
ically in trouble when huge new reser- 
voirs of oil are found, the industry has 
been like a headless chicken since the 
East Texas field, largest outside of 
California and Oklahoma, began to 
gush two years ago. 

“Hot oil,” bootlegged by recalci- 
trants, has largely killed production 
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Harold Ickes, Oil Mediator 


curbs, even under martial law. Partic- 
ularly this Spring, wildcatters’ wells 
have sucked at pools and forced others 
to follow suit. ‘“Racketeers!” cry the 
big companies. ‘‘Monopolies!” the lit- 
tle “independents” shout back. And 
profits wither under cutthroat prices, 
swelling surpluses, mounting taxes, and 
depression markets. 

To restore order, Secretary Ickes 
has a herculean task. No less has 
Axtell J. Byles, 52, lawyer-oilman last 
week chosen head of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, the largest trade as- 
sociation in the oil industry. Short, 
genial, deep-voiced, he will need all of 
his abilities as an oil executive, par- 
ticularly his aptitude for getting team- 
work. 


HARRIMAN: Indicted Banker 
Flees Sanitarium, Stabs Self 


Joseph W. Harriman, the indicted 
New York banker, stabbed himself a lit- 
tle last week. 

He had disappeared from a private 
sanitarium at 115 Hast 6ist St., New 
York, walked into the rambling Old Or- 


— 


chard Inn at Roslyn, L. I., registered un. 
der the name of A. J. Thomas of Louis- 
ville. The attempt at suicide came 
when an alert newspaperman brought 
the police to the banker’s door. 

Mr. Harriman, founder and former 
head of the Harriman National Bank 
and Trust Company of New York, was 
to have stood trial on charges of having 
falsified the accounts of his bank to the 
extent of $1,661,170 as soon as the triaj 
of Charles E. Mitchell was completed, 

The wound, made in the chest by a 
50-cent jackknife, was not serious. Doc- 
tors at the Nassau Hospital at Mineola, 
L. I., where Mr. Harriman was taken on 
his accustomed stretcher, said that it 
was not more than half an inch deep and 
an inch or two long. Mr. Harriman is 
expected to recover rapidly. 


Missing 


The case had already created a na- 
tional sensation. Mr. Harriman was 
arrested on March 14, and appeared ly- 
ing on a stretcher, with his face partly 
concealed under a derby hat, to plead 
not guilty to his indictment for appro- 
priating the accounts of thirteen of his 
depositors without their knowledge. His 
name again flared in headlines last week 
when Mr. Harriman’s lawyer announced 
that.his 68-year-old client was missing. 
New York police rode in all directions 
and gave out complete-erroneous de- 
scriptions of their man. 


Trial 


It was John E. Frogge, a Nassau 
County, L.I., correspondent for The New 
York Herald Tribune who traced Mr. 
Harriman to his retreat. A taxi driver 
had picked up the elderly banker after 
he had walked out of the sanitarium. 
He had reached Locust Valley, L. I, 
where his son, who was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident in 1928, is buried. 

After visiting the cemetery, he went 
to the Stagecoach Inn, where waiters 
with powdered hair and wearing knee- 
breeches served him mushroom soup, @ 
thick tenderloin,-apple pie, and coffee. 
The bill was just short of $5. He tipped 
his waiter 50 cents and then took a taxi 
to the Orchard Inn, where he asked for 
inexpensive quarters and was ushered 
into a $2.50-a-day room. 


Stab 


The police were summoned by Mr. 
Frogge, who had been informed of Mr. 
Harriman’s presence by the taxi driver. 
They found .the banker in bed. He de 
nied his identity and said that he was too 
ill to get up. As he was a fugitive from 
justice, being under bail in the jurisdic 
tion of the United States Court for the 
Southern District of New York, the po 
lice insisted that he come with them. 
While washing his face in the bath 
room, with the police peeking through 
the door, Mr. Harriman stabbed himself 

He had left a number of letters to rela 
tives saying that he contemplated sul 
cide. In one to his brother, he wrote: 
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“The bank has always been my pride 
and joy and even with the tremendous 
slump in values I could not realize why 
the bank should have been singled out 
to suffer.” 


GERMAN DEBTS: Wiggin, 


Dulles Sail for Conference 


Albert H. Wiggin, former head of the 
Chase National Bank, and John Foster 
Dulles, Wall Street lawyer, packed in a 
hurry and sailed last Saturday for Ger- 
many. They are to represent American 
creditors at an international meeting in 
Berlin called for next Monday. Only a 
few days before they left, the Reichs- 
bank unexpectedly invited all private 
creditors of Germany abroad to discuss 
Germany’s ability to continue debt pay- 
ments. 


Problem 


Does this involve scaling down or re- 
pudiation of debts, a moratorium or re- 
duction of interest? ‘No,’ said Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, president of the 
Reichsbank. ‘The sole problem is how 
to convert marks into foreign exchange, 
which is lacking because of the perma- 
nent shrinkage of trade.” 

Did thac mean that German debtors 
would continue full payments to foreign 
creditors by turning marks over to the 
Reichsbank, while foreign creditors 
could transfer the marks to their own 
money only when foreign exchange is 
favorable to Germany? New York 
bankers thought so. 


MORGAN: Members of Firm 


Rehearse for Senate Inquiry 


The bomb-scarred, austere building 
which houses the firm of J. P. Morgan 
& Company hummed last week with 
unaccustomed activity. Partners, pre- 
paring for their appearance on the wit- 
hess stand in Washington, donned the 
sock and buskin. 

Heretofore, play-acting has not been 
part of the curriculum at 23 Wall 
Street. Yet last week, and for some 
time past, long rehearsals have been 
going forward, with Mr. Morgan and 
the ten of his partners who received 
subpoenas in the leading roles for the 
Washington drama. 


Rehearsals 


Up in a private office on the second 
floor, this imposing cast has gathered 
daily. On this dark-paneled, dignified 
stage, as if it were the committee room 
in the Senate Building, John W. Davis, 
white-haired attorney for the House 
of Morgan, has taken the part of Fer- 
dinand Pecora, sharp rapier of the Sen- 
ate inquisition. One after another, he 
has called the partners to the “witness 
stand,” shot questions at them about 
the firm’s affairs, over and over, until 
their answers showed complete famil- 


iarity with the maze of intricate details. 

Since early April, when the Senate 
granted its Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee wide authority to inquire into 
the private records of private banking 
houses, the line-learning has been the 
first order of business at “The Corner.” 
To know and recite all of the particu- 
lars of all of the activities of all the 
firm’s twenty partners has been no 
small task. 


Extensive 


In the past eight years alone, the 
firm has offered to the public some 
$3,000,000,000 of securities, in addition 
to its manifold transactions as a bank- 
ing house for clients at home and 
abroad. 

Whether Mr. Davis’ questions were 
those Mr. Pecora has been asking since 
last Tuesday, no one outside of the “re- 
hearsals” will know surely. Few bank- 
ers, however, are as familiar with the 
infinite minutiae of their business as 
the Morgan partners are today. 

Mr. Pecora said last week that four 
officials of Kuhn, Loeb & Company, 
long regarded as the second ranking 
private bankers in this country, have 
been subpoenaed to appear in Washing- 
ton on June 6, and that three partners 
of Dillon, Read & Company, another 








large New York firm, have been called 
for June 9. Clarence Dillon, shrewd 
head of the latter firm, was one of the 
directors of the Chase Bank who re- 
signed last week. 


Served 


Before Albert H. Wiggin sailed for 
Germany last week, to arrange some 
solution of German private debts, he 
also was served with a subpoena, to re- 
turn for questioning on July 14. Mr. 
Pecora, in reporting this. fact, stated 
that he had under way a broad program 
of other investigations ‘in other fields, 
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ultimately to be presented at future 
hearings ... early in the Fall.” 


CHASE: Private Bankers Are 
Dropped From Directorate 


The world’s largest commercial bank 
has the imposing title of The Chase 
National Bank of the City of New 
York. Last week stockholders of the 
Chase voted for drastic changes in its 
organization, following the leadership 
of Winthrop W. Aldrich, president and 
chairman of the governing board. 

Mr. Aldrich, brother-in-law of the 
bank’s largest stockholder, Jon D. 
Rockefeller Jr., startled fellow Jbank- 
ers during the banking morato by 
proposing banking remedies iy, line 
with “enlightened public opinion’ The 
proposals, similar to provisions §1 the 
Glass Bill, now before Congre were 
not in line with boom-day bang ¢. 


Retired 


First a vote of the sharehold 
duced the number of the bank’ 
tors from 72 to 36. The retirin 
included Albert H. Wiggin, the 
diate predecessor of Mr. Aldrik 
head of the bank, and such pro 






















BROWN BROTHERS 


When J. P. Morgan Sr. Testified in 1912 in Washington. With Him Were His 
Daughter, Mrs. Herbert Satterlee, and His Son, This Week’s Witness 


investment bankers as Clarence Dil- 
lon, of Dillon, Read and Company, 
Charles Hayden, of Hayden, Stone and 
Company, Frederick W. Allen, senior 
partner of Lee, Higginson and Com- 
pany, Harold Benjamin Clark, of White, 
Weld and Company, Frank Altschul, of 
Lazard Freres, and Henry 8S. Bowers, 
of Goldman, Sachs and Company. 

This step was in accordance with Mr. 
Aldrich’s view that private bankers 
should not have a place on the boards 
of commercial banks. It was designed 
to leave as directors only men with a 
knowledge of the bank’s affairs and an 
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interest in the institution. Chase is 
the first major New York bank to 
eliminate investment bankers from its 
board. 

The remaining directors include ten 
who formerly served with Aldrich at 
the Equitable Trust Company before it 
merged with Chase, and many so-called 
Rockefeller directors. 


Securities 


Then shareholders reconvened in their 
capacity as owners of the Chase Se- 
curities Corporation, top holding com- 
pany for the bank’s security and other 
affiliates. After eliminating the word 
“securities” from the title, sharehold- 
ers prohibited the company from en- 
gaging in the securities business. Its 
directors were reduced from 30 to 10. 
And immediate dissolution of the Chase 
Harris Forbes companies, the security 
underwriting and selling units, was au- 
thorized. 

These steps will result in the big bank 
being completely divorced from the in- 
vestment banking business, except for 
dealings in United States Government 
and other securities permitted by the 
National Banking Act. 

While stockholders were overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of these changes, they 
were inquisitive about the bank’s af- 
fairs. Mr. Aldrich disclosed that the 
Chase Harris Forbes Corporation cost 
the bank $27,200,000 but had a net 
worth of only $4,000,000 at present. 

In reply to another question, he re- 
vealed that the Chase’s investments in 
Germany total about $60,000,000, and 
that no provision for possible losses had 
been made, 


MITCHELL: Banker Painted 


As a Cheat and as a Victim 


Two pictures of the character of 
Charles E. Mitchell, former chairman 
of the National City Bank and affil- 
iates, were painted for the jury in the 
trial of the once powerful banker in 
New York last week. 

Mr. Mitchell, who is accused of in- 
come tax evasion, was described by 
United States Attorney George Z. 
Medalie as a man who had cheated 
and defrauded his government. By 
Max D. Steuer, Mr. Mitchell’s attor- 
ney, the handsome banker was pictured 
as a ruined “patriot” who had sacri- 
ficed his fortune to save his bank after 
the Stock Exchange collapse and was 
now “threadbare,” suffering as much 
from the depression as anyone else. 


Victim 


“Mob psychology,” thundered Mr. 
Steuer, raising his voice from the faint 
whisperings with which he had ex- 
amined the jury talesmen, “is now in 
control. Who is to be made the victim 
—the little fellow? No, we want big 
fish. And Charles E. Mitchell is the 
big fish.” 

Following these dramatie overtures, 


the trial resolved itself into a legal 
bicker over the question: When is a 
sale not a sale? 

Mr. Medalie based his case on the 
contention that Mr. Mitchell had cheat- 
ed the government on his income 
taxes for 1929 and 1930, and that the 
banker’s income had been more than 
$4,000,000 in these years on which he 
should have paid a tax of $858,430. 

The prosecutor also charged that 





WIDE WORLD 


Mrs. C. E. Mitchell Usually Won 


through fictitious sales of National 
City Bank stock to his wife, Mr. 
Mitchell established a loss that wiped 
out his taxable income for 1929, and 
through similar fictitious sales of stock 
to a friend, W. D. Thornton, president 
of the Greene Cananea Copper Com- 
pany, he showed another loss for the 
following year. 


Witnesses 


There began a procession of wit- 
nesses, Wall Street men, former asso- 
ciates of Mr. Mitchell’s, some of them 
characterized by the prosecutor as “un- 
willing,” from whose testimony it de- 
veloped that in the black week of the 
stock market collapse in October ’29, 
Mr. Mitchell had borrowed $6,000,000 
from J. P. Morgan & Company, putting 
up bank stock and other securities and 
mortgages on his three homes. On the 
stand officials of the Morgan house said 
that their firm had not been notified 
of the sales by the husband to the wife. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Many 


Lines Show Increased Activity 


® RECOVERY: Many cheering reports 
from industry and commerce last week 
continued to encourage hope of nation- 
al recovery. Mirroring this improve- 
ment the three standard indexes of 
business activity, steel production, elec- 
tric power production, and freight-car 
loadings, all topped their levels for the 


corresponding weeks of 1932. 

But with the time drawing near for 
the usual seasonal declines in business, 
the prices on security and commodity 
exchanges generally remained firm 
with even a slight downturn at the 
week-end. 

Reports of numerous wage increases 
probably inspired the remarks made by 
William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in a dispatch 
copyrighted by the United Press. He 
warned that many workers who re- 
ceived 10% increases had previously 
been cut from 40% to 50% and were 
still drawing “starvation salaries.” 

In criticizing the North Carolina tex- 
tile mills he said the increases were 
true “but the fact is these mills even 
with the 5% increase still are paying 
their workers about $4 a week.” He 
referred to a brokerage house that re- 
cently announced a 10% salary in- 
crease, “but it was not learned until 
later, however, that this firm had pre- 
viously cut salaries more than 60%.” 


® RAILROAD: That the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad is working on plans to 
streamline passenger trains so that 
they could run at 100 miles an hour was 
announced last week by E. E. Adams, 
vice president in charge of engineer- 
ing. Although the proposal was still 
in a “dream” state, Mr. Adams in- 
ferred that it might become a reality 
before long. 

The streamline design is widely 
used in the aviation and automobile 
industries and to some extent in motor 
driven railway cars, but it has never 
been adapted to entire trains here. 


® TELEPHONE: Not only did Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Company 
declare its regular $2.25 quarterly div- 
idend on its common stock last week, 
to the relief of nervous stockholders, 
but it gave out the results of a world 
survey. More than 35,000,000 tele- 
phones were in use throughout the 
world on Jan. 1, 1932 and two-thirds 
of them are operated through privately 
owned systems. ~~ 

The United States with 15.8 tele 
phones for each 100 persons, leads the 
world in telephone facilities. Canada 
ranks second with 13.1 for each 100 
and Denmark comes third with 10.1 for 
each of its hundred citizens. 


.© FARM BILL: With farm loans be- 
ing made for the first time under the 
terms of the new Farm Bill, the admin- 
istration reversed itself last Monday 
on a major policy. It decided to put 
the bill in full operation, even though 
this meant levying a processors’ tax 
on imports. 

Secretaries Wallace and Hull agreed 
that such action would not violate the 
tariff truce, because the tax falls 
equally on domestic and foreign prod 
ucts and therefore does not hinder it- 
ternational trade. Norman H. Davis 
was cabled to explain to foreign gov- 
ernments. 
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THE NEWS-WEEK IN SCIENCE 





TERMITES: Ruin Houses; 
Eat Way Into Day’s News 


Reticulitermes hesperus, blind, sterile 
and about one-tenth of an inch long got 
almost as much publicity in the New 
York press last week as an opera star 
who had shot a tenor. Until then the 
little fellow, long known to Californians 
and Southerners, was unknown to most 
Easterners. Attention was focused on 
him by a speech of Mr. George E. San- 
ders before the New York Entomolog- 
ical Society. 

His work in the past year recently 
caused the floor to cave in in a Jersey 
schoolhouse. In another case his work 
was responsible for the crashing of a 
piano through a floor into the basement 
of a house. He had eaten heavily into a 
New York theater and had infested 
wide areas. Reticulitermes hesperus is, 
of course, the wood eating subterra- 
nean termite. 


Miscalled 


Frequently miscalled the white ant, 
the termite is really a distant cousin of 
the cockroach. There are about 1,200 
species of the “social cockroach” in the 
world, about 50 in the United States. 
The most common one of the lot is the 
subterannean termite. 

He lives in the ground, works and 
feeds in wood. To get to house sills and 
sleepers where he does most of his dam- 
age the tiny termite will accomplish as- 
tounding engineering feats. 

Abhorring daylight he always man- 
ages to keep under cover. To do this 
termites will frequently build unbraced 
vertical tunnels of mud, excretia,. saliva, 
and wood dust for as much as three or 
four feet from the ground into a wooden 
beam. 

But wherever possible he prefers to 
build on a brick or concrete wall. This 
easier type of construction will fre- 
quently extend for as much;as two 
stories in a house until wood is found. 


Master 


The African termite, the master- 
builder of his kind, will build cities 
twenty feet high. Considering their 
size, relative to man, this is the equiva- 
lent of a 1,200 story building. 

Termites are as highly socialized as 
ants and bees. Their completely sealed 
and self-sustaining colonies are com- 
posed of three groups: workers, soldiers, 
and rulers. 

The workers are the smallest and the 
Weakest. Only a fraction of an inch 
long and about as big around as a pic- 
ture-framing nail, they manage to feed 
and build homes for the rest. They are 
White, thin-shelled, and sexless. 

The tunnels they build are not unlike 
the complex network of a coal mine. 
Once they find a gallery is getting near 
surface and daylight, they retreat 


and wall it off from the sun. 

The soldiers have little to do until an 
emergency presents itself. Then these 
hard-shelled, black fellows go into ac- 
tion with their big snapping mouths 
which look like the jaws on a lobster 
claw. It is up to them to ward off all 
natural enemies, of which the ant is the 
most prominent. 

In the open, the mobile ant can defeat 
the sluggish termite warrior. But ina 
tunnel of his home the termite is always 


* victor. 


Reproduction work for the tribe is 
done by the king and queen. On mating 











WIDE WORLD AND ACME 
Soldier Termite (Inset) and Damage 


day, which is the first clear warm day 
after the first heavy Fall rain, the work- 
ers chew out a piece of wall in the closed 
city. The king and queen fly away and 
leave their wingless fellows behind. Im- 
mediately they are gone the soldiers fill 
the breach in the wall to wait until their 
philandering rulers return. 

Off a few hundred yards the king and 
queen shed their wings and mate. Those 
of their progeny who are sexed go on to 
form colonies of their own. 

These burrowing insects have caused 
inestimable damage on the Pacific Coast. 
Found in all other States but North and 
South Dakota, they have done less 
marked damage. 


Striking 


The termite’s most striking feature is 
his inability to digest the wood he eats. 
For this function he has to depend on 
protozoa which live in his digestive 
tract. If the protozoa are killed, the ter- 
mite will die of starvation with a full 
stomach. 

The greatest danger a termite pre- 
sents is that home owners seldom sus- 
pect their presence until the honey- 
combed beams fail. They have been 
known literally to eat a man out of his 
house and home. 

To rid buildings of these pests exter- 
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minators rely on a number of methods. 
One is to impregnate the infected wood 
with a poisonous powder. This gets on 
the shell of the termites and is licked off 
by their fellows in a grooming process. 

Another method is to cut off their con- 
tact with the ground. Without the 
water they get from the soil they soon 
die of thirst. A good termite extermi- 
nating job will cost upwards from $250. 

Because of the sealed nature of their 
cities disinfectants almost invariably 
fail. The best course to follow if liv- 
ing in an infested area is to use treated 
woods in house building. For a termite 
shuns timbers impregnated with zinc 
chloride or creosote. This precaution 
adds only about 1% to the cost of a 
house. 


BLINDNESS: Association 
Saves Many Eyes in 25 Years 


After a New York legislative investi- 
gating committee had found that a 
heavy percentage of blindness was 
caused by unnecessary carelessness, the 
body which grew to be the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
was formed. This was 25 years ago 
last week. 

If workers would use goggles, 
splashes of molten metal and bits of 
whizzing steel would not blind them. 


Babies 


If a drop or so of silver nitrate solu- 
tion were placed in babies’ eyes imme- 
diately after birth, they would not be 
blinded by an infection contracted 
from venerally diseased mothers. 

These two truisms gave the late 
Louisa Lee Schuyler, New York socie- 
ty woman, enough to work with. She 
fell to her task with the same vitality 
and enthusiasm that had carried her to 
the head of the Sanitary Commission 
(which later grew to be the Red Cross) 
during the Civil War and had led her 
successfully to crusade for improved 
conditions for the insane in New York 
State. 


Organizing 


The first step was to get members 
and money. She recruited nine friends, 
then went to The Russell Sage Founda- 
tion to get an annual stipend of $5,000 
for educational work. 

Lobbies in many States brought leg- 
islation which forced doctors to use the 
eye drops. This, in 25 years, has cut 
blindness 75% from this cause. Lec- 
tures, exhibits and warning posters 
persuaded workers to protect their eyes 
with goggles. 

Other N. S. P. B. crusades led by 
Louisa Schuyler included those against 
firecrackers, which blinded hundreds of 
children a year, and bad school condi- 
tions for children with weak eyes. 

In the 421 “sight-saving” classes 
which have sprung up, large type text- 
books are used. Children are taught 
the touch system on typewriters to save 
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their eyes from unnecessary strain. 
Despite the Society’s efforts there are 


still 114,000-blind in the country. Half 


of these blindnesses might have been 
prevented. 

To see that the educational work does 
not lag, the Society now has an annual 
budget of $126,000 and 16,000 members. 
Its endowment is constantly rising and 
will soon get a several hundred thou- 
sand boost from the will of the late 
Ella Wendell, New York eccentric. She 
left it 244% of her estate. 
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AKRON: Court Finds McCord 
Erred; Inquiry by Congress 


Six days after the Akron dove into 
the sea off Barnegat Light, N. J., on 
Apr. 4, a Naval Board of Inquiry 
started trying to find what had caused 
the disaster. Last week, after six 
weeks of hearing and weighing testi- 
mony, the four naval officers handed 
down their findings. 

People who suspected a whitewash 
investigation were surprised when the 
decision read: 

“The Court is of the opinion that (in 
the face of evident storm conditions) 
... commanding officer (McCord) com- 
mitted an error in judgment in not set- 
ting such courses as would .. . (have 
avoided) the severe conditions encoun- 
tered . . . this error in judgment was 
a contributory cause of the loss of the 
Akron.” 


Softened 


After pointing this blaming finger, 
the Court about-faced and found: 

“Everything within the knowledge of 
Commander McCord at the time his 
decision was made might have pointed 
to his plan of action being justifiable 

. what subsequent events show to 
have been an erroneous decision does 
not . . . justify a condemnation with- 
out more information ... This infor- 
mation was lost with the ship.” 

This ambiguity gave hecklers a fine 
opening. Quickly the press seized up- 
on it and editorially flayed the deci- 
sion. Secretary of the Navy Swanson 
and Rear Admiral William V. Pratt 
saw no point to the decision and dis- 
liked the idea of reflecting on the name 
of a dead officer despite the fact that 
he may have displayed poor judgment. 

But the Court had done one thing 
which few Naval Courts before it had 
done: it had found an officer responsi- 
ble for a certain amount of bad judg- 
ment. 

On the heels of this decision, the joint 
Congressional committee got ready to 
open their inquiry last Monday. For 
counsel they sent to New York for Col. 
Henry Breckinridge, Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s lawyer. 

What his probing mind and razor- 
sharp tongue will be able to reveal re- 





mains to be seen. But one fact seems 
certain: he will not incline to leniency 
toward the navy, for he is an old army 
man. 
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LEGAL BRIEFS: Acquitted 
Doctor Raises Jeopardy Issue 


® QUESTION: For the Quebec Appeal 
Court: Can a doctor who is acquitted of 
selling drugs illegally, because he is not 
a doctor in good standing, be indicted 
and tried as a layman on the same 
charge, without involving double jeop- 
ardy? Dr. R. Laporte of Montreal was 
acquitted, as a doctor, of the charge, 
because, not being in good standing 
with the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, he was held not to be a “doctor” 
within the meaning of the Dominion’s 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act. 
Charged as Mr. Laporte, he pleaded 
“autrefois acquit” (previously acquit- 
ted) in the Court of Sessions, and the 
case was thrown out. The Crown ap- 
pealed to the Provincial Appeal Court, 
pleading that inasmuch as the law 
makes a distinction between the actions 
of a physician and those of an ordinary 
person, the charges against Laporte 
were different from the first charge. 


@® INDICTED: By the Barnstable 
(Mass.) Grand jury, Kenneth and Cy- 
ril Buck for the kidnaping of 10-year- 
old Peggy McMath with attempted ex- 
tortion. Cyril pleaded not guilty. Ken- 
neth answered: “I have nothing to say.” 
The brothers will be tried on June 12th 


@ Former Mayor Andrew J. (“Bossy”) 
Gillis of Newburyport, Mass., for crim- 
inal libel. Mr. Gillis is now publisher 
of a weekly paper called Asbestos, be 
cause, he says, it is so hot it should be 
published on that heat-resisting mate 
rial. Items printed in it resulted in sev- 
en indictments for libel, brought in by 
a grand jury last week. 


@® DEFEATED: By the Illinois State 
Senate, a bill permitting women & 
serve on juries. Senator Martin B. Lok 
mann, who led the opposition, said the 
bill should be defeated because of added 
costs, such as separate rooms for wom 
en jurors, because of the revolting tes 
timony women might have to listen &, 
and because only a small percentage # 
women want to serve on juries. 


@® RULED: By the Missouri Attorney 
General’s Department, that a teache 
in the public school system must cor 
tinue teaching, whether he has be@ 
paid or not, provided the school distrit 
will eventually get enough money ® 
pay his salary. Refusing to teach wh® 
given warrants against anticipated rer 
enues will be breach of contract, unde 
the ruling. And if warrants are not ® 
sued but the teacher continués his @& 
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ties, he can, at the end of the term, 
pring suit against the school authori- 
ties to compel payment of his salary. 


@IMPEACHMENT: After an hour 
of routine business, the rap of the Vice 
President’s gavel last week changed 
the Senate, for the tenth time in its 
history, from a debating society to a 
court of impeachment. Like well- 
trained stage hands, attendants came 
forward, shifted two tables in the well 
of the Senate chamber, and retired. 
From the center doorway entered Rep- 
resentative Hatton R. Sumners of Tex- 
as, chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee. Behind him, two by two 
with portfolios under their arms, 
marched the other six committee mem- 
bers who manage the trial. They sat 
down at the table on the Vice Presi- 
dent’s left. At the right, with lawyers 
about him, sat a man in a blue suit, 
heavy-eyed, his face pale, and his 
mouth twitching nervously. The trial 
of Federal Judge Harold Louderback 
had begun. 

And so, day after day it continued— 
a steady drone of questions and an- 
swers. Occasionally Senators wrote 
questions (they may not put them or- 
ally) on slips of paper and handed 
them to the clerk to read. Otherwise 
it might have been a rather dull court 
case. Senators whispered together, read 
newspapers, looked bored, and moved 
inand out. Huey Long turned his back 
on the case and visited his friends. 
Several times it was difficult to mar- 
shal a quorum. 

The House managers seek to prove 
that Judge Louderback allowed exces- 
sive fees in receivership cases, that 
he appointed incompetent receivers, 
and that he dismissed receivers because 
they refused to appoint lawyers of his 
selection. Addison G. Strong, a receiv- 
er removed by Judge Louderback, and 
other witnesses testified for the prose- 
tution that Strong was removed be- 
cause he refused to appoint John D. 
Short as attorney for a bankrupt 
brokerage house. Short, accountants, 
and other witnesses for the defense 
testified that the fees received were 
not excessive and no part of them went 
to the Judge. Guy Gilbert, one of the 
receivers called incompetent in the 
House charges, identified himself as a 
telegraph operator who, though he had 
no experience “in that particular line 
(receiverships)” had learned efficiency 
in the Western Union office. 

Through all the testimony loomed the 
name of W. S. Leake, described in the 
charges as earning his living by “the 
practice of metaphysics or some kind 
of healing by mental treatment.” Too 
ill to answer the Senate’s first subpoena 
to appear to testify of his intimate 
relations with Louderback, he was sum- 
Moned again last week and arrived to 
be a witness on Monday. Two sailors 
brought him into the Senate Chamber 
a stretcher, and from a wheel-chair 
he gave his answers in a voice so low 
that a microphone had to be set up. 
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For Rent 


ADIRONDACKS, 
Keene Valley, N. Y. 


COMFORTABLE, roomy cottage, 
fully furnished. Beautiful sur- 

. roundings and splendid view of 
Mt. Marcy. Living room, dining 
room, kitchen and pantries, seven 
masters bedrooms, 3 servants bed- 
rooms, laundry, 3 bath rooms, open 
fireplaces, 2 car garage, 17 acres 
land. Ice supply included in rent. 
One mile from village 2ad Country 
Club. Communicate with Mrs. H. 
Barrett Learned, 110 Forest Street, 
South Manchester, Conn. 
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THE DANCE: “Candide” Done 


In Refreshing Pantomime 


From a 150-year old satiric pam- 
phlet to a modernistic ballet is a long 
jump, even for a dancer. Charles 
Weidman made it in his version of Vol- 
taire’s “Candide,” presented last week 
at the Booth Theater in New York. 
The result is a strikingly novel form 
of stage entertainment. 

Not entirely courageous, Mr. Weid- 
man apparently feared to let his and 
his associates’ expressive dancing and 
pantomime tell the story unassisted. 
So on the proscenium a huge gilded 
mask of Voltaire conceals a loud speak- 
er, which blares banal explanation of 
the action on the stage. 


Disillusionment 


The performance follows fairly close- 
ly the outline of Voltaire’s story, and it 
is surprising how well the tale of 
the credulous Candide’s disillusionment 
lends itself to pantomimic narration. 

As Candide, Mr. Weidman adds to 
his reputation as one of America’s 
leading modern dancers. His own group 
of male dancers and Doris Humphrey’s 
Concert Group take the other roles. 

Costumes are stylized, while the 
scenery is confined to draperies and 
some boxes, differently arranged in 
each scene. The music, composed and 
arranged by Genevieve Pitot and 19- 
year-old John Coleman, for piano, 
harpsichord, and percussion, is proper- 
ly rhythmic rather than descriptively 
melodic. 

Except for the sophomoric lines 
which Ian Wolfe wrote into the mouth 
of Voltaire’s mask, this “Candide” is 
visually and aurally refreshing. 

Presented for only a week in New 
York, eight performances will be given 
later at the Chicago Fair. Dance- 
lovers who are not too reverent in their 
respect for Voltaire should like it. 


SCREEN: Torrence’s Last Bow 
In “I Cover the Waterfront” 


Claudette Colbert and Ben Lyon are 
the leads in “I Cover the Waterfront” 
(United Artists), but the late Ernest 
Torrence’s superb characterization of a 
smuggler—his last screen appearance 
—is what makes the picture note- 
worthy. Otherwise the film is only a 
routine transcription of a portion of 
Max Miller’s widely read book of the 
same name. 

Eli Kirk (Mr. Torrence) is presum- 
ably a fisherman, but “Joe” Miller, a 
star reporter, rightly suspects that 
smuggling Chinamen into the United 
States is his real job. Aboard the 
little fishing boat is a crew that stops 
at nothing, not even throwing a none 


——_—__ 


too well concealed Oriental overboard 
when the reporter (Ben Lyon) sudden. 
ly brings up the Coast Guard. Noth. 
ing untoward is found on the ship, 
and Miller looks silly before the Coast 
Guard and his managing editor. 

Kirk might have eluded Miller in. 
definitely but he had a daughter 
(Claudette Colbert), beautiful, super- 
ficially tough, but actually romantica]. 
ly inclined. With typical enterprise, 
the reporter woos her to find out more 
about her father—with the newspaper 
buying the gin and roses. 


Boasts . 


Meanwhile, the old man has told Mil- 
ler that he will never be brought to 
justice. The reporter retorts that he 
will write the smuggler’s obituary, 
Both live up to their boasts. 

By something approaching a historic 
miracle, Ernest Torrence brings to life 
@ real, unregenerate character with a 
minimum of help from the authors, 
Eli Kirk dies with the sympathy of the 
audience for a brave and unflinching 
man, as the actor did in reality. 


«Picture Snatcher:”’ Cagney 
Is Rough, Tough, and Funny 


Socking a blonde, kissing a brunette, 
and confounding the police are only a 
few of the winning activities of James 
Cagney in “Picture Snatcher” (War- 
ner Brothers). The title does not mean 
that Cagney steals the acting honors 
from his colleagues; it refers to his 
work as a photographer on a tabloid. 

A former gangster who is just finish- 
ing three years in prison as the picture 
opens, “Jimmy” has decided to go 
straight. He gets a job of “Picture 
Snatcher” because too abrupt a change 
from his old habits might be dangerous. 

The film’s climax comes when Cagney 
gets into the death-house at Sing Sing 
and takes a picture of a woman being 


———— 


NEW MOVIES OF THE WEEK 














HOLD ME TIGHT (Fox). James Dunn and 
Sally Eilers in a drab tale of life in a de- 
partment store. ‘‘He lives by the sweat of 
his frau,’’ is the kind of line they have to 
cope with. 

COUGAR (RKO-Radio). Jay C. Bruce, of- 
ficial State lion hunter to California, and 
his dog Ranger in a credible picture of 
hunting wild animals in the Sierras. Re- 
freshingly free from bunk, 

THE GIRL IN 419 (Paramount). Again Mr. 
Dunn, but with Gloria Stuart in place of 
Sally Eilers. Ridiculous yarn of a star 
surgeon who falls in love with a fair pa- 
tient while she is unconscious. There 
little difference when she comes to. 

MORGENROT (UFA). War film about Ger- 
man war submarines that puts Hollywood 
to shame even photographically. Genuinely 
moving and understandable even without 
the English suotitles, 

CHEATING BLONDES (Equitable). Slapdash 
independent production with Thelma Todd 
not being chased by the Marx Brothers. 

SOLDIERS OF THE STORM (Columbia). Re 
gis Toomey and Anita Page in a mele 
drama about the Mexican border air p® 
trol. Fine stunt flying. 
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1.45 12.45 11.45 10.45 


World’s Fair Open- 
ing: Lawrence Tib- 
bett, Chicago Sym- 
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May 28. Columbia 
Symphony. COLUM- 
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velt. COLUMBIA, 

NBC—W3JZ ceseese 11.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 
*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 

and Pacific Standard Time, one hour earlier 

than Daylight Saving Time. 








electrocuted. This he does by having 
a baby camera strapped to his ankle, 
exactly as it was actually done by a 
man for The New York Daily News at 
the execution of Ruth Snyder. 

But in Cagney’s case it is complicated 
by the fact that he got in by stealing a 
fellow reporter’s admission card and 
by being vouched for by his girl’s po- 
lice-captain father. When, on the way 
out, the camera drops off his leg, a hue 
and cry is set up—understandably 
enough—but “Jimmy” gets his picture 
to the paper successfully. 


Demoted 


His prospective father-in-law is de- 
moted for negligence, and the heroine 
tells him a picture snatcher is the low- 
est form of newspaper life, but regular 
film-goers need not be told that; even- 
tually Mr. Cagney snatches not only 
pictures but the girl of his choice. 

Without James Cagney’s gusto and 
spontaneity “Picture Snatcher” would 
be pretty far-fetched, but there he is, 
Supported by a good cast, including 
Alice White and Robert O’Connor. 


“Peg o’ My Heart”: Laughs 
And Tears in Old Stage Play 


With the addition of two fine char- 
acters not in the 1912 play—a father 
and a dog—‘Peg o’ My Heart” (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer) is the same lovable, 
laughable colleen. As Peg—Laurett 


Taylor’s role—Marion Davies again 

demonstrates that she is one of the 

Screen’s most adept comediennes. 
Taking advantage of the superior 
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mobility of the camera, Director Rob- 
ert Z. Leonard begins his picture with 
shots of pigs, jigs, and fishing smacks 
on the west coast of Ireland. Thus the 
audience can see how happy Peg and 
her father were before she inherited 
£2,000,000. 

Peg’s grandfather, who had not ap- 
proved her mother’s runaway marriage 
to the poor fisherman, left her the 
money only if she spent three years be- 
ing educated at Mrs. Chichester’s Eng- 
lish home, and if she never saw her 
father again. 


Promise 


‘Her father promised to follow her to 
England, though, of course, he actual- 
ly would not. So well do Miss Davies 
and J. Farrell MacDonald play the 
parting scene that throughout it the 
sniffies of the audience nearly drown 
out the dialogue. 

Mrs. Chichester turns out to be a 
nagging snob, who is paid while she 
abuses Peg; and the only sympathetic 
visitor to the house appears to be in 
love with her cruel, immoral daughter. 

Peg is miserable—even though she 
has succeeded in keeping Michael, her 
beguiling mongrel pup, with her. She 
decides that money isn’t everything, 
finds out about her father’s deception, 
and goes back to him. 

The humor comes largely from the 
incongruity of the fresh, uneducated 
Irish girl in the stuffy English house- 
hold. It is all obvious, but Miss Davies 


is almost never cute and time after: 


time wins legitimate laughter or tears. 
Mutt, as Michael, gives her brilliant 
support. 


‘sAdorable’’: Janet Gaynor 
Still on the Sugar Standard 


With determined whimsy but no little 
sense of pictorial beauty, Fox Films 
have taken “Her Majesty’s Car,” a 
German picture of a year or two ago, 
and made it into a starring vehicle for 
Janet Gaynor. That she is in it and that 
it is now called “Adorable” should be 
adequate notice to her friends that she 
has not abandoned the sugar standard. 

The locale is a fictitious country be- 
tween Munich and Vienna. Miss Gaynor 
reverses the Cinderella formula. She is 
a real princess who sneaks away to a 
servants’ ball but must be back at the 
palace by 2 A. M. At first she thinks 
her fairy prince (Henry Garat) is a 
delicatessen clerk, but he turns out to 
be a gentleman and an officer in search 
of relaxation. The rest of the story is 
routine except that there is a twist at 
the end which it would be unfair to 
reveal. 

With Miss Gaynor and M. Garat are 
those excellent troupers, C. Aubrey 
Smith and Herbert Mundin, as the 
Prime Minister and the Court Detec- 
tive, respectively. They and the first 
class photography do much to keep the 
minds of over-critical observers off the 
inherent imbecility of the film. 
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PIERRE ROOF 


NOW OPEN 
Highest and coolest spot in New York for 


DINNER and SUPPER DANCING 
DINNER DE LUXE $2.50 
SPECIAL LUNCHEON $1.50 

Also A La Carte 
Music by Irving Rose and his famous orchestra 
Exhibition dancing by the renowned 
Ramous and America. At the piano, 
Hildegarde, sensational song star. 


GALA NIGHT EVERY WEDNESDAY 
With Special Entertainment Features 


Hotel Pierre 


FIFTH AVENUE at 61st STREET 
NEW YORK 


Charles Pierre, President 
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What's Ahead 
for Stock Prices? 


FORECASTS of eight leading fi- 
nancial authorities on Stocks, 
Bonds and Commodities are sum- | 
marized in our current UNITED 
Bulletin. Also what stocks to buy 
now. 

Be sure to read this important sum- 
mary before taking action in the 
present market. 


Send for Bulletin N. W.-1 FREE 
(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A re Boston, Mass. 
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CRIMSON TIDE: How Red 
Menace Swept Over Russia 


THE WHITE ARMIES OF RUSSIA. By George 
Stewart. 435 pages, 141,000 words. Illus- 
trations, index, bibliography. Macmillan, 
New York, 


A Stamford, Conn., minister who, as 
a Russian relief worker, saw the Bol- 
shevik fighting in Poland, and the 
wréckage of Denikin and Wrangel on 
the shores of the Black Sea, has massed 
all the anti-Communist military cam- 
paigns in a single book. 

When little Kornilov, with 3,500 men 
and eight guns, started southward from 
the Don River on the 1918 “ice cam- 
paign”—his last—he began the futile 
crusade against Leninism which was 
taken up on many fronts. It ended in 
crimson sunset over Vladivostok four 
years later. Meantime, a lone Czecho- 
slovak army crossed two continents in 
its Anabasis; Wrangel had made his 
shipboard exit from Sebastopol with 
the White ghost; and the great lunge 
of Dictator Kolchak had been stopped 





News-W eek’s Post-Free Book Service 


Books will be forwarded post-free to subscribers 
upon receipt of titles required and check for the list 
price made out to News-Week. Address Book De- 
partment, News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 1270 
Sixth Avenue, New York City. 


Good Money 


And An Excellent Opportu- 
nity For Men and Women 
Seeking Employment 

















We have one of the most interesting 
and profitable subscription proposi- 
tions ever offered: Because of its un- 
usualness and the extremely careful 
manner by which Representatives are 
selected and protected, it will appeal 
to persons of high community 
standing. 


Liberal commissions are paid from 
the start, and bonuses are easily 
within the reach of any normally en- 
ergetic man or woman. Write for 
particulars, giving business and finan- 
cial references. 


Our best Representatives are earn- 
ing important money. Successful 
Representatives have the opportunity 
of permanent, salaried employment 
as Field Managers. Write today. 


F. DeW. Pratt, News-Week 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York City 














before he was captured and his brains 
were blown out by Bolshevist auto- 
matics. 

Five French Revolutions rolled into 
one would not produce such complica- 
tions. In six big offensives.and unnum- 
bered little ones; ten nations attacked 
the Red Menace before the end, in 1922, 
and a roster of colorful generals played 
their final parts. 


Bizarre 


Nothing happened according to Hoyle. 
Before the Armistice, Denikin’s pro-ally 
army was shooting Communists with 
ammunition delivered by Germany to 
Cossacks for the same purpose. An 
American Red Cross car with $1,250,- 
000 of platinum in an upper berth had 
lain for a day beside a train of “men 
who had murdered peasants for a dozen 
kopeks.” And the man called Krasno- 
shchekov, who founded the short-lived 
Far Eastern Republic, was really To- 
belson, A. B., University of Chicago 
(later bank president in Moscow until 
he acquired a six-year sentence for “ir- 
regularities” ). 

Unrepeatable names and places, and 
weird diplomacies, do not make light 
reading, but the book is rich in histories 
of remarkable people, and it gives all 
the important incidents of a story that 
makes fairy tales sound as common as 
yesterday’s news. 


CARPET-BAGGER: Picture 
Of America After Civil War 


PITY IS NOT ENOUGH. By Josephine Herbst. 
358 pages. 246,000 words. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York. $2.50 


The picaresque story of Joe Trexler’s 
life—in the days when young men went 
West and South to greet their destinies 
—is a panorama of America in the last 
days of her growth. And because that 
panorama is so large, so crowded with 
description and incident, it dwarfs the 
figures that should be in the fore- 
ground. 


Character 


Joe, his sisters and his cousins and 
his aunts are followed through the 
long novel, but Joe himself—one of 
those bad boys people love for the 
trouble they make—is the only real 
character in the book. 

“Nothing seems to turn out right for 
me, but if it hadn’t been for that early 
trouble down South, I could have made 
a fortune,” he says at the end of his 
career. It began after the Civil War, 
when he left Pennsylvania with his es- 
tate in a satchel. 

In an Atlanta railroad office, part of 
the Northern capital that was to pay 
the contractors trickled steadily into 
his pockets and made him rich. 

Then, under a barrage of publicity, 
the political defenses finally weakened. 


May 27, 1933. 
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Joe became a refugee, escaped when g 
warrant was in the house, and journey. 
ed this time until he came to the Black 
Hills. There he staked out gold claims 
that never paid. 

The author, Josephine Herbst, is Mrs, 
John Hermann on her farm in the Penn. 
sylvania country which produced her 
characters. With two earlier novels and 
a number of short stories already to her 
credit, she now plans a sequel to this 
long book. 








































































HAMLET, 1933: Young Dane 
And Mother In Modern Dress 


TAKE UP THE BODIES. 
261 pages, 65,000 words. 
York, $2. 


From Iceland to Denmark to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon and now to the Mississip- 
pi, the Hamlet legend has traveled. As 
a detective story with the suits and 
trappings of modern woe, appears a dis- 
turbing tragedy out of Louisiana, writ- 
ten by a newspaper reporter who has 
covered the ground. 

Her husband having disappeared nine 
months before, young Dane’s mother 
remarries, Rev. A. P. Yorick perform- 
ing the ceremony. 


K. T.. Knoblock, 
Harpers, New 


Corpse 

Only thin levees restrain the swollen 
Mississippi. One of them breaks, and 
the flood turns up a corpse. It is the 
long lost husband, returning after his 
murder, like the father of the Prince 
of Denmark. 

The papers called it another Ku-Klux 
outrage. Dane had to kill a Klansman 
to save himself; his love affair with 
Ophelia Labadie was ruined, and her 
brother planned revenge. Dane was @ 
poet who found “his philosophies ... 
bankrupt in the face of action,” and this 
book is largely a study of his state of 
mind, with events reproduced in words 
of the small town journal which make 
them convincing. The end is solution ® 
a sea of troubles, courtroom revelations, 
and a battle in the streets. 

So much for the story—its outline 
are familiar. They are macabre, but 
full of dramatic gold, as was recog- 
nized in 1602, when a play—the most 
famous murder mystery in English— 
was hewn out of the same quarry. 
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THE STORY OF THE BORGIAS. By lL 
Collison-Morley. A distinguished and very 
disturbing family brought to life by # 
careful student. 316 pages, 103,000 words 
Index, bibliography. Dutton, New York 
$3.95. 

BEHIND THESE WALLS. Well written e* 
periences of the author, James R. Winning, 
ering ten years in jail. 30% pages, 112 
000 words. Macmillan, New York. $2. 

ant agg A CHALLENGE TO AMER- 

Abraham Epstein discusses the 
aeaeciak and need for unemployment 
surance. Introduction by Frances Perkins, 
680 pages, 275,000 words. Smith & Haas’ 
New York. 

THE NEW BACKGROUND OF SCIENCE. 4 
solid explanation of the 1933 universe 
Sir James Jeans. 296 pages, 80,000 words 
Index. Macmillan, New York. $3. 
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RECOVERY: What is the Presi- 
dent doing? What does Labor want? 
How is Industry cooperating? 


REVOLUTION: Is this what 


“disciplined democracy” means? 


ENFLATION: What are the eco- 
nomic consequences of it? What does 
inflation mean to you? 


FARM BILL: What is it designed 
to accomplish? Are the farmers satis- 
fied or rebellious? Is the bill too late? 


NEW DEAL ABROAD: What 
does it mean in terms of tariffs, world 
trade, war debts? 


“BRAIN TRUST”: Whoare 
the President’s advisers? 


BEER: How much kick in and about 
Three Point Two? 








Listen in on the national conversation. Take your world famous personalities spread out before you 

share in the rapid fire excitement of these bewilder- between the covers of one magazine. 

ing days. Be thoroughly informed. Mental ammunition, picture revelation, a firm 
In NEWS-WEEK, the complete news-magazine, grip on what is really happening—that is what 

you have the whole panorama of world events and NEWS-WEEK brings you. 
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Covers World News in all its Phases... Events .. Pictures. . Background 
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at them. Don’t waste a day. Bost for yours. And won’t you bless the day that Dr. 
Bost started on his quest for a new and different dentifrice that would really be 


the smoker’s friend. 


If your teeth still are in perfect condition—keep ’em that way. Give them a Bost 
brushing three times a day. Bost uses an innocent oil to dissolve stain from your 
teeth. It has no abrasives of any kind. Its action is dental—its effect amazing. Try 
it, why don’t you? There’s nothing like it. You’ll like two things—the way your 
teeth look and the way your mouth tastes. Use the coupon. 
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